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THE EDITORIAL VACATION. 


Tur hosts of friends who ten days ago 
wished Lady Henry Somerset bon voyage as 
she sailed from Southam pton will rejoice to 
hear of her safe arrival in New York. She 

_ chas.crossed the Atlantic many times within 
the last few years, but always on errands of 
hard work. This time she goes for a rest, 
which is sadly needed, owing to the severe 
strain of effort under which she has been 
living for the past year. She is now at the 
Eagle's Nest, Miss Willard’s summer home 
in the Catskill Mountains. “On every 
height there lies repose,” so let us hope that 
among these pine covered hills both our 
great leaders may find surcease of care and 
the balsam of healing. 


WOMEN’S WORK MADE 
PLAIN. 


“It was morally certain that when ladies began 
going to these places, some of them would be 
shocked, and would say so0,”—St. James's Gazette, 
on the Appeal of Lady Henry Sumerset. 


Turs is a naive confession from which a good 
deal may be extracted. First, that up to 
date “ ladies ” have not been “ going to see” 
the living pictures ; second, that in the ever- 
lasting certainties of things it was written, 
that only their ignorance of this sort of 
public entertainment prevented an earlier ex- 
posure and condemnation of its character ; 
third, that in its secret heart the world ex- 


pects woman to speak out—to raise her voice 
against iniquity of all sorts, no matter how 


cunningly it may be devised. The uncon- 
scious testimony to this fact that such com- 
ments afford, ought to give courage and 
force to woman’s speech and pen. Nay, 
more, it lays obligation upon woman to know 
the truth, however dark it may be, and to 
dra;: it to the light, The world waits for 


such service as thir, and the cause that de- 
man ds it is neither man’s cause nor woman’s, 
but the larger interest of human progress. 
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A good housekeeper tolerates no dark 


corners in her domain, for.the accumulation 
of dust and germs. 
and broom are her preventions against 
vermin and 


Air and light and brush 


disease. Shall she not look as 


["*flewepener. | 


One 


Penny Weekly. 


—_ 


health, ard spare not the spiritual plumbers 


and fitters that try to face you down. Study 


the daily bills of fare with a mother’s tender 
conscience, and if there’s death in the pot, . 


say so in plain words, and without mincing 
matters. Watch thou in all things; do the 
work of an evangel; make full proof of thy 
ministry. 


MRS. ANDREW AND DR. KATE BUSHNELL. 


well to the ways of the larger household, 


employing the same methods that have 


played so large and so successful a part in 
her housekeeping ever since the world began ? 
The trouble is that we have had “ bachelor’s 
quarters” for so long. And the sole occupant 
has been so intent on his armaments, his 
argosies, his money-gathering, and labour- 
saving, that he could not be expected to 
minutely investigate and care for his cup- 
boards and cellar. 

‘‘Tt was morally certain” that the house- 
wife, coming to her kingdom for such a time 


as this, should begin by peering about, looking | 


for herself into the dust-holes, and vigorously 
taking her broom to them. 


“I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 


What is expected of you, O woman, has now 
been made clear to you. 
yourself to blame if things go wrong. This 
is the programme: 
corner of evil. 


You will have only | SRY 
| ing element in the old countries is all on the 


Pry into every dark | 
Trace bravely to its source | 


every symptom of moral disease. Cry aloud | 
‘and the war between “China and Japan,” it was 


at every menace of danger to the household’s 


NEWS FROM THE ORIENT. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


MRS. ANDREW AND DR. KATE 
BUSHNELL. 
Recent events have directed attention to that 
sunrise land where art and beauty have, for 
centuries, held sway, and where European 
civilisation is now establishing itself by rapid 
leaps and bounds. The teleyraph, railways, 
electric light, and photography have followed so 
closely upon the heels of one another in Japan, 
that the astonished natives have scarce had time 
to draw breath between each new introduction. 
And now this progressive little island of the 
Urient has attained the dignity of having quite 
a big war on its own account, and has been en-~ 
gaged in sinking the enemy’s vessels and other- 
wise asserting its national prowess. Poor Jap, 
blatant with finding his warlike feet, is out- 
doing in martial ardour those countries which 
he has made his great exemplars, Perhaps, no 
one has told him, poor fellow, that the reforms 


side of peace and arbitration. 

Fresh from the perusal of the morning's papers, 
where in large capitals was announced the latest 
intelligence regarding the “ Korean Dispute,” 
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with an additional interest that I sought an in- 
terview with Mrs. Andrew and Dr. 


returned from a tour through India, China, and 
Japan. 
where the ladies had been staying, only to hear 


that they had that morning left for Euston en 


route for the North. I was also informed, with 
much emphasis and many impressive hand- 
shakings on the part of the lady of the house, 
that the number of appointments and the con- 
stant stream of letters and telegrams which 
beset the lady missionaries was altogether ap- 
palling, and that nothing but a period of absolute 
rest could save them from a nervous breakdown. 

Had I been a humane person, I should have 
retraced my footsteps home and given up the 
chase, but obstacles sometimes whet one's appe- 
tite for victory, and so I “ made” for Memorial 
Hall, with an assured feeling that Mrs. Andrew 
and Dr. Kate Bushnell would not leave London 
without finally reporting themselves at the head- 
quarters of the B.W.T.A. 

I may say, in passing, that Lady Henry 
Somerset’s offices are fast becoming a rendez- 
vous for all sorts and conditions of people 
engaged in good work, the wide world over. 
Ere long one may hear that a Hottentot has 
presented himself to report the formation of a 
“Y” Branch in South Africa, and that the 
heathen Chinee and the unspeakable Turk, in 
pigtail and trousers complete, have arrived 
hand-in-hand to give the latest intelligence 
from the “ Branches” over in their parts. The 
office of THe Woman’s SienaL, high up in 
the clouds and above the roofs, is a little out 
of the running for visitors, but what would be 
the use of Hottentots or Turks coming below 
to the offices of the B.W.T.A. unless their 
doings were flashed abroad by Tux Sienat. Yes, 
Caxton discovered the key of the situation when 
he fluttered his first printed sheets amongst the 
crowd gathered under his window in the old 
Almonry of Westminster. 

CAUGHT AT LAST. ° 

After waiting alone for nearly two hours in 
the President’s quiet room, I heard a commotion 
without, and the next moment the two unsus- 
pecting “ flies” walked into my parlour, under 
the conduct of Miss Hood, the Organising Secre- 
tary, an able accomplice before the act. 

So full are these ladies of the good work to 
which they have devoted their lives that it is 
the greatest pleasure to them to talk about it. 
One is not met with the excuse that “ really 
they have done nothing worth being interviewed 
upon,” or “that they do not desire to bring 
their own personalities into notice.” They are 
too practical and too much in earnest for such 
trivial remarks. The partnership seems an ideal 
one. Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew is full of im- 
passioned fervour in her work, and of heartfelt 
pity for the down-trodden womanhood in 
Eastern countries. Dr, Kate Bushnell brings 
to the work a clear, logical judgment, a keen 
sense of humour, and the trained knowledge of 
a medical woman. In the course of the inter- 
view, whatever Mrs. Andrew said was instantly 
confirmed by Dr. Kate Bushnell, and, on the 
other hand, Mrs. Andrew gave a solo of approval 
to the points raised by Dr. Kate Bushnell. It 
is not easy to separate their joint remarks. 

ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 

« Will you tell me about your tour?” 

‘We started last November for India, as 
missionaries on behalf of the World’s W.C.T.U. 
We crossed India to Calcutta and were there 
while the Opium Commission was sitting.” 

“Do you think the accounts regarding the 
spread o* opium eating in China are exag- 
gerated ?” 

“So far as our investigations go, the opium 
curse could scarcely be exaggerated, We 
continued our journey through Burmah, and 


Kate 
Bushnell, the lady missionaries who have just 


I reached the house at Mildmay Park 


for us. 
smokers. We heard of cases where the young 
daughters had been sold into lives of shame 
in order that the fathers and brothers might 
have money to spend on opium, 
opium vendors did not defend the trade. 
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the Straits Settlements, Hong-Kong, Canton, 


Shanghai, up the Yang-tse-Kiang river and to 


North China, across to Korea, and through the 
part of the country where the hostilities between 
China and Japan are now taking place” 

“Then you have literally gone round the 
world since last November ?” 

‘Yes, and we have combined with our rapid 
travels public meetings in connection with the 
W. W. C. T. U., and enquired into the moral 
and social questions of the Orient. We consider 
it the hardest year’s work we have ever accom- 
plished.” 

OPIUM DENS. 


“Were you able to investigate the opium 
dens in the countries through which you passed ?” 

“We have visited all grades of opium dens, 
from those the most elegantly furnished to the 
haunts of the beggars, places of the filthiest 
description. We conversed with opium victims 
of all social ranks, and received personal evidence 


regarding the physical, moral, and financial 
aspects of the question. 


The trade is an 
unmitigated curse to the people. Of course, we 
are called ‘ fanatics,’ but the name has no terror 
We visited the homes of opium 


Even the 


We talked with scores of opium slaves, and 


they all said that the habit had grown upon 
them by little and little until their will power 
was destroyed, and they could not resist the 
temptation. 
through sickness, Their friends tell them that 
it may: be beneficial, and in this way they acquire 
the opium-smoking habit.” 


The women generally take to it 


“Do you think excessive opium smoking worse 


than intemperance P ” 


“Drinking makes a man more violent in his 


actions, but opium smoking ruins him in every 
way. . Through it he loses all moral sense, and 
will eventually commit every crime of which the 
drunkard could be guilty in his most violent 
state. We met many opium victims who had 
tried to overcome the habit, but not with one 
who had succeeded.” 


JAPANESE WOMEN. 
‘What did you think of the position of 


Japanese women ? ” 


“We were greatly shocked during our 


journey to see so many Japanese women at the 
seaport towns in the houses of ill-fame. 
a few years ago no Japanese woman was 
permitted to leave her country. 
persuaded that there is a slave trade in Japanese 


Only 
We are 


women for immoral purposes brought about since 


the introduction of the infamous C. D. Acts by the 
Government of Japan. 


Thirty-four women were 
brought to Singapore on one small vessel during 
our stay. Almost every day while in Japan we 
read of cases of abduction in the newspapers, 
and so great was the terror of abduction in 
the minds of the young Japanese women 
in one city visited, that they would not 
venture out to our meetings without a male 
escort. One newspaper reported a case of a 
man carrying a bag being stopped, and it was 
found, upon a search, that he had a little girl 
in the bag whom he had abducted. Another 
account told of some suspicious-looking trunks 
being searched on a vessel, and they were found 
to contain young girls in a_half-suffocated 
condition. 

“ Japanese women are so drilled to believe that 
women exist only for men,and that they owe 
their fathers, husbands and brothers implicit and 
unquestioning obedience, that they have no 
moral code such as western women have. A 
Japanese woman is taught that obedience is her 
highest virtue.” 
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“In spite of the rapid strides towards 

civilisation, you found Japan in a very dark 
moral condition P” 
“ Yes, especially with regard to the position of 
its women. The subjection of women has induced 
a loose morality. The wife of a high British 
official, a woman of the broadest feelinys, with 
whom we talked, said that the Japanese women 
are most admirable by nature, but they are under 
a tyrannous system. She has little respect for 
the Japanese men, but thinks that the women 
would show fine characters if they were given 
freedom todevelop. The men are inflated with 
conceit. They feel themselves ready to solye 
any problem, and would plunge into war or do 
anything which would bring them into notoriety,” 
“They do not stop,” put in Dr. Bushnell, “to 
go into the details of morality ; they have 
skipped on to higher criticism.” 

“Talking with a Japanese gentleman of 
reputed culture and kind sympathies, he said 
to us in the coolest manner, ‘ Why do you waste 


your time on women and women’s meetings? 
Talk to the men, and they will tell the women 


what they ought to do.’ We replied that ‘a large 


part of our work was the development of women 
and the securing for them of justice, and that the 


State would never reach civilisation so long as 


its women were held in bondage.’ 


“A friend who has resided in Japan many years 
writes us: ‘ Everything in Japan is in a state of 


confusion ; light and darkness, enlightenment and 
superstition cannot blend. 
statesmen cannot lead the nation when every man 


A few enlightened 


in the country desires to be a leader. 
DIVORCE LAW. 


The New Code contains some just clauses for 
women on matters of divorce, but the anti-foreign 
spirit of the people will not accept them, on the 
ground that they are “too foreign and grant too 
much liberty to women.” 
young Japanese editor regarding the copy of these 
laws, which were printed in the Japan Muil. 


I wrote to a bright 


He replied, ‘‘ Yes, that is the way they are 
written, but they are a dead letter.” The editor 
of the Mail(an Englishman) said, “To dismiss the 


question with the flippant phrase, A man may 


send his wife away whenever he gets tired of 
her, betrays carelessness amounting to dis- 
honesty.” I feel deeply upon this question because 
I am interested in many young girls who have 
been sent home by their husbands after a few 
months’ married life. Their own families blame 
them very often for not having pleased their 
husbands, and treat them most unkindly, often 
with severe punishment. The tyranny of 
parents in Japan is something fearful. I know a 
case of one young woman who has been married 
three times within about a year. Twice she 
returned to her father’s house with the verdict 
“not interesting or agreeable.” In these cases 
there is no form of law but simply a change of 
registration of name. Some people think that 
Japan is highly civilised, but some of us are 
compelled to see beneath the veneer. 

“The W.C.T. U. of Japan is still a ‘little 
flock,” but it is faithful and zealous, and we 
believe that it is the Father’s good pleasure to 
use it in bringing His kingdom to the sunrise 
land.” Saran A, TOooLey. 
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When Savonarola was reminded at his execu- 
tion, by the attendant priest, that death must be 
met with fortitude, ‘‘ With cheerfulness, cor- 
rected the victim, “if such is the will of God. 

e * 

The age of successful hypocrisy and content- 
ment with platitudes is passing away. Christians 
are feeling more and more that their religion 
must be carried out in their lives, if it is to be 
professed at all. The so-called secular Press 
often exercises a stimulating effect upol! the 
Church by the steady exposure of Christian 
inconsistencies, which is one of the features of 
the “ New Journaliam.”—Rer. J, @. Adderley. 
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“qocusts and Wild Honey: 


A STORY OF THE WILDERNESS. 
BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
DELIVERANCE. 

«fr's Milly Bennett,” said Janet’s elderly 
servant when Miss Gordon stood inside the hall 
of her own house in Whitechapel. “ We don’t 
know what to do with her, but I think, ma’am, 
that she’s dying.” 

«“Qh—not Milly,” said Janet, with a start. 
She had always hoped for the day when Milly 
could be more effectually helped. She had not seen 
her now for several months. For although she had 
provided her with work for a time, the girl’s 
wandering instincts had revived, and she had 
announced her intention of once more “ doing 
for herself” instead of remaining in the work- 
room where Janet had placed her. It was one 
of the inevitable checks which so often occur in 
the work which Janet was doing. A girl had a 
chance given her, and threw it away. What 
was to bedone? That was the question which 
she had once asked Frances Urquhart—the 
wisest woman that she knew—to solve for her ; 
and Frances Urquhart had answered it. ‘The 
only thing to be done is to think of the in- 
numerable times that we have thrown away the 
chances God has given us,” she said. And Janet 
took courage. 

Now Milly had come back to her —but how ? 

She went into the room where the girl was 
lying on a bed, and she saw the unmistakable 
seal of death on her white lips and sunken eyes. 
The little child sat on the bed beside her, playing 
with a broken toy. 

« Milly, my dear child!” 

Milly looked at her with piteous beseeching 
in her forlorn eyes, and tried to speak, but her 
strength was almost gone. She glanced at the 
boy, then back again at Janet. 

“T understand. I will tako care of him. 
Why did you not come back to me before things 
were so bad, Milly ?” 

The dying girl managed to utter a few words. 
“IT thought you'd say—I’d been—ungrateful. 
And so 1 had. I tried service first, and put 
baby out to nurse, but the woman starved him 
—and then the lady heard about him—and was 
shocked, and turned me away; sO I thought it 
was no good trying to live honest.” 

Janet wondered with a throb of indignation, 
whether the lady who was “shocked ” knew or 
dreamed of the moral death to which she doomed 
a girl whom she thus turned from her door. 

“And then I got a chill—and I’ve been in 
the workhouse, but—I remembered you'd been 
kind, and I thought—I would bring the boy - 
to you.” 

“1 will take care of the boy,” said Janet. 

“T hope you’ll—forgive me—miss.” 

“Don't think of that, Milly. Ask (od to 
forgive what has been wrong.” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Milly. 

She never spoke again. In the long hours of 
a wakeful night, Janet rehearsed the scene of 
the poor girl’s quiet death again and again ; and 
said to herself things that were natural enough, 
if not to be considered strictly orthodox. She 
said that Milly’s life was only typical of thousands 
of other lives: that God Himself would not 
expect virtue from girls brought up in miserable 
poverty and vice; that it was impossible for a 
mother to see her child die of hunger when an 
easy way of gaining money——even by sin—was 
open to her, and she was urged to it by persons 
and circumstances around her. It was not Milly 
who was to blame: she was but a victim. The 
system of the society in which she lived was 
blameworthy—scarcely the girl herself. 

“Ah, what folly it is to call this country a 
Christian land!” said Janet to herself, in bitter- 


a separate awakening to the realities of his or 
her life, wants to be taught things spiritual, to 
be convinced of sin and death and judgment to 
come, as much as if we had never heard of Christ 
before. We can’t become Christianised en masse: 
it must be an individual process. We cannot 
change the heart of a mob. Christ first, social 
reform afterwards. But that is not the order of 
the day, where economics figure in the first place, 
and religion is barely tolerated as an auxiliary.” 

It seemed to her as though she had got new 
light on her path, as if work among her girls 
would never be the same to her after Milly's 
death. Because in Milly’s case, all Janet’s 
schemes of work and sympathy and social pro- 

had come to naught : and she believed that 
if she could but once have got to the girl’s heart, 
touched her conscience in any way and really 
enlightened her eyes, Milly would not have 
thrown away her chance. 

Perhaps, Janet thought sadly, it was she her- 
self who had thrown Milly’s one chance away. 
She had not tried to spiritualise the girl’s mind, 
she had only tried to improve her worldly 
prospects; perhaps the objects ought to have gone 
hand in hand, and Mrs. Barrett was right when 
she said that it 

“ Took a high-souled man 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner sty ?” 

She was still thinking of Milly, some days later, 
when Pamela came to see her. She had never 
visited Janet before, and she expressed a good 
deal of interest, although in rather a languid way, 
concerning the arrangements of her house. But 
Janet thought her looking very depressed and ill. 

‘And how are things going on?” she asked, 
somewhat vaguely, when they were taking tea in 
Janet's pretty little sitting room, after an inspec- 
tion of the workrooms and the library. 

“ I don’t know,” said Pamela wearily. ‘‘ Much 
the same, I think.” 

“Dear, you are keeping your resolution !” 

“Yes, but sometimes I think it will kill me. 
However, we resolved that I would submit even 
to be killed, if necessary—did we not?” said 
Pamela, with rather a wan smile. 

“ You will get over that in time, you know.” 

“ So you tell me—so the doctor tells me ; but 
I don't know. I seem to want it all day long, 
to crave for it even more than I did before. I 
never used to think about it as I do now.” 

“ You must try, you know, to think of other 
things, dear.” 

“T have nothing to think of.” 

“ Does—-Denys do nothing to help you?” 
said Janet, hesitatingly. 

Pamela shook her head. “ He is out all day. 
He does not seem to care to be with me; and 
we don’t go out much—-the doctor said I could 
not bear much exertion.” She leaned back and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes. ‘Janet, I 
sometimes feel as if I should go mad, The 
great empty house —-the sensation of a want, a 
craving that I can’t satisfy—the loneliness—-—” 

Janet drew her breath hard. She wanted to 
do so many things at once, to put straight so 
many crooked paths! She felt as if she knew 
what Pamela needed, and what would do her 
more good than anything else, and yet shie 
could not speak ! 

There was a bang at the door, the sound of a 
childish voice, and Pamela, raising her eyes, saw 
standing in the doorway a little figure, with 
tumbled golden hair and big blue eyes, hugging 
a toy horse under one arm and flourishing a 
stick in the other. He must have been about 
two years old, and Pamela's heart went out to 
him. 

“Oh, what a darling! Oh, Janet, who is he ? 
Where does he come from ? 
me!” 

And in a moment she was down on her knees 
| on the Moor, holding out her arms to the child, 


Darling, come to 


ness of heart. “Each man, each woman wants. 
on in some amazement. 
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and coaxing him to come to her. Janet looked 
All Pamela’s languor 
was gone ; she was eager, charming, brilliant, as 
she used to be, yet with a softened manner 
which showed that the latent motherliness of 
her nature was awakening. 

And in the intervals of her play with the child 
she heard his story and that of his dead mother, 
Milly Bennett. 

Absorbed in her game with the baby, she did 
not hear the door open again, nor did she notice 
that Janet made a gesture as if to silence some 
intruder. But, although she did not know it, 
Denys Merivale’s tall figure was blocking up the 
doorway, and his grave, stern face lightened as 
he looked at the beautiful picture presented by 
the smiling woman and the playing child. 

At last Pamela saw him. She started to her 


feet, but showed no shyness or embarrassment, of 


which Janet had feared a manifestation. She 
went straight up to her husband, and put her 
hand on his arm. 

“Denys,” she said, “is he not beautiful ? 
And he is an orphan, and Janet does not know 
what to do with him. Will you let me have him 
and take care of him?” 

Denys looked, as he might well look, sur- 
prised. “Is this your suggestion, Janet ?” he 
asked, a little coldly. 

“No, I never thought of such a thing. 
But—-—” 

“But you will not refuse, will you, Denys ? ” 
said Pamela, almost imperiously. He noticed 
that all the beauty had come back to her rose- 
tinted cheeks and glowing eyes, and he knew 
that he could refuse her nothing, but still he did 
not speak. He was not a quick man, and he 
was taken aback. “ You must not refuse,” she 
went on ina more pleading tone. “I should 
love to have the child with me, and I am so 
lonely sometimes; it would help me, I know—” 

She stopped. “Are you lonely?” he said, a 
little bitterly. ‘ You need not have been. 
However, that has nothing to do with the 
question. If you wish to bring the child home 
for a time, do so, by all means, Pamela.” 

It seemed to Janet a rather grudging kind 
of consent, but Pamela did not appear to notice 
the constraint of her husband’s tone. 

“Ah, thank you,” she said, “thank you, 
Denys. It is very good of you. Now I shall 
be happy—now I shall have something to love.” 
And she went back to the child, and resumed 
her game with him, quite unconscious that she 
had, as Janet was quick to see, inflicted a cruel 
wound. 

Mr. Merivale drew Janet into the passage, 
and spoke to her in a hard, stern tone. “ And 
what does it mean?” he said. “Is it a fad, or 
whim, of which she will be tired in a week ?” 

Then Janet flamed out. “ You are unjust to 
your wife. You take her for a smaller, weaker 
woman than she is. So did I, but I have seen 
my mistake, Why can you not see yours ? ‘ 

“1 have seen it long ago. I ought never to 
have married her. I cannot make her happy.” 

“© You could make her happy if you tried.” 

“1 do try.” 

“Is it trying to leave her alone almost all 
day ? never to take her out? to treat her as if 
she were in disyrace P ” 

“She has been complaining, then?” 

“No; only grieving. But this child may 
give her the interest in life which you might 
have given if you had tried. Kver since that 
terrible breakdown she has been sorely in need 
of help and sympathy. And it is since then 
that you have failed. You were kind to her 
when she was bright and pretty and popular : 
but you have been cold to her in the hour of 
her need, and now she shrinks from you.” 

“ [ love her as much as ever, but—it is hard 
to forget that she —she has disgraced me 
the eyes of the world.” 


in 
The words cime from 
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ee Cat 


him in low tones, almost as if against his will. 

“It is hard for a man to forgive, is it not?” 
said Janet bitterly. ‘‘ A woman does it very 
often—it is expected of her. Have you never 
erred in all your days, that you dare be so hard 
upon your wife ?” 

‘¢ You are hard on me,” he answered her, but 
there was a change in his face. 

And Pamela came out of the room to meet 
them, carrying the child, and her eyes were 
alight with joy in which he knew that he had no 
share, 


(To be continued.) 


HENRIK IBSEN’S 
HEROINES. 
IV.—A DEFENCE. 
By A. S. Pgarson. 

May I be permitted to add a few words to 
Alice Law's interesting articles on “ Ibsen’s 
Heroines,” which lately, appeared in your paper ? 
It will, 1 think, help us in the study of Ibsen’s 
characters to remember that he is the great 
dramatic realist of our day. Should we be 
called upon to say what the “lesson” of the 
realist is, our answer must be that he teaches 
us to strive to see life clearly, and to see it 
whole, with just a reminder in his never-ending 
queries and suggestive mysticism that neither 
he, the seer artist, nor we, his pupils, can after 
all perceive and understand the whole of 
that which is daily passing before our eyes. 
Enshrined in ideals, symbols, types, the artists 
of the past have bequeathed to us generalisa- 
tions of the stored observations of _ mankind. 
If regarded as final and worshipped as idols, 
these forms become tyrants of the mind, from 
whose oppression we can only possibly free our- 
selves by a violent and wasteful iconoclasm ; but 
recognised as human and incomplete, they are at. 
once our best friends and guides in the arduoustask 
of widening and deepening our self-knowledge. 
That Ibsen, like the master builder Solness, who 
once excelled in building churches, made the 
ideals of the past his own, and was inter- 
penetrated by their beauty, may be seen in his 
earlier heroic dramas, That he passed through 
an iconoclastic stage we find evidence in his 
dramatic poems of “Love’s Comedy,” “ Brand,” 
and “Peer Gynt,” with their scathing satire, 
while in his modern prose dramas we see 
him, unfettered by tradition, observing humanity 
from a new standpoint, that of the realist 
gathering new facts. And here as the keen- 
sighted observer, his satiric note gradually 
fades away into one of complete sympathy. 

He does not sympathise with his characters 
in all their acts, but he sees and understands 
the difficulties which led to those acts. 

Perhaps from a personally sombre tone of 
mind, perhaps because the tragic is the most 
dramatic, perhaps because any optimism at the 
present would merely mean a fool’s paradise, 
it is the difficulties and dangers which Ibsen 
sees most clearly, the difficulties and dangers 
which come to the men and women of a geneta- 
tion in which new aspirations and new 
standards of excellence are springing up. Some 
of his characters, like Pastor Kroll and Fru 
Solness, are crushed by them from without: 
others, like Rosmer, receive the new wine, but 
have not strength to hold it. The difficulties 
which especially meet women are so keenly 
realised and portrayed that Ibsen has been 
called the ‘‘ woman’s poet,” without, so far as 
I know, having once suggested in his plays a 
final type of emancipated woman. He feels 
with the women living to-day, and I think 
Alice Law misreads him when she says he 
“exposes Rebecca West and Hilda Wangel to 
the wonder, if not the scorn and pity, of all 
beholders.’ 


woman once said to me. I could have answered, 
“ How far can you like avy of your fellow 
creatures beyond the few whom circumstances 
have made your friends, the few into whose 
natures you have sympathetic insight ?” The 
grown woman who feels no kindliness towards 
generous-hearted little Hilda must not hope to 
read the woman’s movement of the immediate 
present aright. 
a pioneer in the movement of her sex twenty 
years ago, and may still pride herself on the 
dangers she then braved ; 
touch with the movement to-day if she has no 
regretful appreciation of the dangers which 
those twenty years ago she, with the inevitable- 
ness of fate, was preparing for the helpless little 
Hildas then in their cradles. Let anyone who 
doubts that Hilda Wangel is the creation of a 
seer, compare her with the type which, by 
suggestion rather than description, may be 
found in the writings of the authoress whom 
Mr. Stead takes as the “modern woman par 
excellence, the high-priestess of. a school ” in his 
analysis of the novel of the modern woman. 


the realistic observation of Ibsen, his insistence 
on that trait or group of traits to which George 
Egerton refers as the “original wildness—the 
untamed, primitive savage temperament that 
lurks in the mildest and best woman,” and 
which Mr. Stead, in company for once with the 
average man, bids woman fold over and conceal 
as a spectacle “ the reverse of edifying.” Surely 
here we have a case of honi soit qui mal y pense. 
With Ibsen, I venture to say, we may study 
these characteristics, and be even edified. All 
through his plays, Dr. Stockman notwithstand- 
ing, it is his women rather than his men who 
bring the fresh air of natural life into the close 
room of conventionalism. 
Nora are examples of this, but it is in Rebecca 
West that the key-note of the “primitive 
savage” is first struck. 
woman's nature between original wildness and 
the domestic is elaborately worked out in the 
too much neglected play of ‘The Lady from the 
Sea.” 
‘‘Hedda Gabler,” while Hilda is made to 
recognise and wonder at it in her own self- 
analysis. 
self the experience of one sex only? Is it 
not rather common to both, and morbidly 
interesting in women merely because in them it 
has not been openly recognised and avowed ? 
Frankly faced by the realist, and given its due 
place, the primitive savage in us may even yet 
prove our saviour from the civilisation which 
cramps and confines. 
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“TI cannot like any of Ibsen's characters,” a 
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NEED WE BE AFRAID ? 


Mrs, Lynn Linton has been painting a ve 
depressing picture of what is going to happen to 
all of us if the woman of to-morrow jcins the 
man of to-morrow in having a finger in the maki. 
of our many national pies. Pessimism could 
scarcely carry the writer farther, so innumerable 
are to be our woes, so likely is our country to 
fall to the ground. However, before we allow 
ourselves to be seized with panic in consequence 
let us inquire if there be good cause for this 
alarmist warning. 

How can danger lie in a change which gives 
to a Government controlling millions of men and 
women, and millions of children of each sex, the 
great advantage of the combined wisdom of 
women and men alike? Supposing we were 
about to consider the state of any single set of 
workers—say shoemakers if you like—with a 
view to their betterment, what a signal mistake 
would be made if no shoemaker had a voice in 
the matter. How practical politicians would 
point out the weak spot. But when a whole 
sex is concerned the opposite sex is supposed to 
know best what is wanted. And the reason why 
such a patent wrong dies so hard is because we 
are all more or less easily divisible into two 
great classes: those who cherish the tried and 
dread its discontinuance, and those who see that 
all things become effete in time, and need to be 
supplanted. The former are at present in the 
majority, but the minority may well take heart 
of grace if they look backward and see how 
former beneficial changes were carried against 
great opposition from supposed wise people. To 
name only two such. When the present Revised 
Version of the Scriptures was in making, a lead- 
ing divine saw such possible dangers likely to 
follow its use that he declared he “ would rather 
be torn to pieces by wild horses ” than ,artici- 
pate in it. 


Such a woman may have been 


but she is out of 


In conclusion, let me give, as an example of 


Lona Hessel, and 


PESSIMISTS, TAKE NOTE. 


Not seventy years ago when the Creenwich 
Railway was proposed, a leading London paper 
expressed itself “unable to believe that the 
intelligent inhabitants of Greenwich would 
allow themselves to be whirled through the air 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour.” To-day 
the authorised version is dear to millions, and 
the people of Greenwich travel sometimes sixty 
miles per hour! Pessimists should take note, 
but if they will not, let us for the moment take 
up their creed and grant all they advance, and 
then ask them, prophets of ill and prophetesses 
alike, if it would not be better for them to point 
out the causes of our present discontents and 
show a remedy, rather than go on harping on a 
dreadfully worn-out string. At present all they 
say to the young women of the day is, “ Don't! 
don’t!” As well may they say to them, “ Fly 
or die.” The one thing they cannot do, how- 
ever angelic, and the other they will not, And 
why should they ? Their superior vitality comes 
of long generations of women having lived self- 
controlled lives. Let the time be altered, let us 
all keep our heads, and, above all, 


LET US BE PRACTICAL. 


The struggle in a 


The untamed creature is easily found in 


Is this consciousness of an untamed 


ROCKING BABY. 


Rockin@ softly to and fro, 

Baby is white as the new white snow, 

Baby is sweet as the rose pink dawn, 

Fair as the land where the summers have gone, 
Droop the eyelids slow, so slow, 

Baby rocking to and fro. 


Rocking softly to and fro, 

The haby will sleep and the baby will grow, 

Dear little finger-tips day by day, 

Learning of mischief and loving to play, 

Eager and restless and frolicsome feet 

Tramping the farmlands and treading the 
street. 

Oh, how fast does baby grow, 

Rocking, rocking to and fro. 


And let us be especially practical on that 
particular point which Mr. Walter Besant as 
well as Mrs. Lynn Linton takes to be a 
very serious matter indeed. I refer to 
the ousting of men from occupations long in 
their keeping by women. This change is 
due, it seems, to four principal causes, of 
which one or two are regretted by the accused 
themselves. The first is the present great sur- 
plus of women; the second has come from their 
improved education, which leads a large number 
to look for a better condition of life than mar- 
riage too frequently offers; the third is due to 
the fact that undue licence never having been 
accorded to women, they have acquired habits 


Rocking softly to and fro, 
Love would defend you and fill you so 
That the days of the years that are all to be 
From sinning and shame should stand sweet 
and free. 
Oh, if love could make it so 
Rocking baby to ard fro. 
AURILLA FURBER. 
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ee 
which make them valuable servants in many 
kinds of employments ; and the fourth place 
may be given to that very grave cause, the 
occupation by men of essentially feminine call- 
ings. With regard to the first point, if there 
must be a surplus, it is well that it consists of 
women, but a readjustment of our present un- 
equal numbers would end a great many difti- 
culties. None see this more clearly than women 
themselves. They cas’ their eyes on America, 
where women are in @ vorresponding minority, 
and there they see the best, the most chival- 
rously treated women in the world. They look 
on their own country and see that women are 
cheap, so cheap that in the lowest ranks they 
fall into the hands of the sweater or of his con- 
temporary. But we cannot, like the Celestials, 
cast our girl babies to the dogs when they are 


The common council of Steinhubel, Silesia, 
have elected, for the protection of the village, a 
night-watch-woman. She is said to be pre aN 
and resolute, and takes a motherly interest in 
various small boys who are out o’ nights. 
Germany is progressing. 


Concerning Women. 


In the Review of Reviews this month Mr. Stead, 
speaking of Woman's Suffrage and England 
being ahead of New York in this respect, says, 
“ Of course in a city where politics are so rotten 
that respectable men dare not venture into the 
political arena for fear of defilement, it is natural 
there should be a strong feeling against permit- 
ting politics to contaminate women.” 

- * * 


But this is only a temporary phase. It will 
pass, and everyone will marvel at the non- 
sensical arguments by which the existence of an 
evil is alleged as sufficient to justify a refusal to 
resort to the only remedy. 

* * * 


There are plenty of opportunities for the 
clubbable woman. A new club is to be started 


‘ close to the British Museum, which is to be 
born. They are here and must be provided for, | called “The Museum Club,” at which there will 


to their honour be it said that when u : : sai d The (Century this month has two articles 
a, instead of clamouring for polygamy, they Brand magesinte ee be hy bite sivas ripened cor Wi me resslormy: he 
only ask to sbare with their brothers in life's | vided at a moderate cost. Surely this club will Sen or and the other against Woman Sutfrage. 
i é nator Hoar writes on ‘The Right and Ex- 
work, But we might cease to cruelly tell boys | be a boon and a blessing to many women whose pediency of Woman Suffrage,” and Dr. Buckl 
that wild oats must be sown, and we might work necessitates their spending many long | takes A opposite line sitio oar tll tie The 
' : F 1 hours at the British Museum. The subscription Loman y em . 
guard male life as jealously as our purses, and ss 10s. 6d., entrance fee 5s. ; and applications for Wrongs and Perils of Woman Suffrage.” Both 
then two large factors of the disproportion mauibershs hola be sail PP articles are well and ably written. Senator 
‘ p shou made to Miss F. A. : : 
would soon disappear. Mason, 29, St. George’s Mansions, Red Lion Hoar concludes his article by an appeal for the 
When, as the Labour Commissioners tell us, Square wc. ; children. He says: “The voice of the father 
more than eight hundred male lives are sacri- a has not yet quite accomplished the rescue of the 
fied to one particular branch of industry to aia chou arpa eli iis ae fom ae 
c i sata . work in our crow and heat actories. It 
Be ee eae in : pace time, oe might be well to have the voice of the mother. 
wonder is s omen is no 
greater. 


+ SS 4# 


What would our grandmothers have said of 
Dr. Alice Marston if she had lived in their day ? 
This lady went as a medical miesionary to China 
in 1889, working with great success at Pekin ; 
but latterly she has penetrated some distance 
into the interior, where she has found a tremen- 
dous amount of disease. Patients have tlocked 
to her, as might be expected, “not in single 
spies, but in battalions,” and in addition to the 
a services she has been able to render, 

r. Alice Marston has been able to do a great 
deal of Christian missionary. work. 


* & 


* * 


Miss Maud Sutto::, daughter of the late Sir 
Richard Sutton, was among the most prominent 
celebrities at Cowes last week. She isthe owner 
and skipper of her own yacht, the crack 
Herreshaft-built one-rater Morwena. Miss 
Sutton, who is, as may be imagined, a very 
attractive young lady and a first-rate sailor, 
steered her yacht to victory thirty times last 
year, and she hopes this year to surpass her 
achievements of 1893. It will be remembered 
that Miss Sutton’s father was the first English 
yachtsman to try and recapture the American 
Cup. 


also.” “t 
* * * 

Mrs. Frank Leslie, the well-known oditor and 
proprietor of ‘‘ Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly,” 
who is now taking a hard-earned rest and holi- 
day in London, began her journalistic career at 
a very early age, her first article being written 
and accepted when she was but thirteon years 
old. Mrs. Leslie speaks out with no uncertain 
voice on the question of women and mon work- 

* * * ing for nothing. She says: ‘If your ‘copy’ is 

Mrs. Oliphant, writing on “Things in General” worth printing, it is worth money to somebody.” 
in Atalanta this month, takes, as her subject in One reason—if not the chief one—of Mrs. 
particular, women writers and women journalists. Leslie's almost phenomenal success is due to the 
Amongst her other remarks, Mrs. Oliphant says, fact that she herself is acquainted, both practi- 
“Te is not easy to be more silly or more flippant cally and theoretically, with every detail of the 
than many of the young men of the trade—but departments she owns. For several months sho 
the young women have accomplished it.” We | Was in the composing-room ; and in the binding- 
would commend this article to the attention of | Tom and press-room she is quite as much at 
our readers. But is this rebuke wholly de- home ; indeed, it is quite true that ‘‘she is not 
served ¢ only foremost in the control of her business, but 
second tu none in the technical knowledge of all 
that she owns.” 


TRY THE EXPERIMENT. 

To take up the second point. If the better 
education of girls has led them to desire a 
wider life, where isthe harm? There is enough 
and to spare of them to try the experiment ; and 
it it has made them dissatisfied with marriage 
so much the better for that institution, which 
will be none the worse for so practical a criticism. 

The third cause, the more temperate habits of 
women, can only remain an element of competi- 
tion at the will of the men themselves. The 
fittest will survive, however we may raise arti- 
ticial helps or hindrances. 

But the fourth cause contains in it great in- 
justice. Men have all the world before them, 
and should not enter vccupations women may 
fairly expect to hold. _Till lately, the whole of 
the medical profession, even that part of it 
which the delicacy of the dark ages (?) assigned 
entirely to women, has been in the hands of 
men. Till lately, female clerks, librarians, 
chemists, and registrars were unknown ; and 
even now some of our best dressmaking, much of 
the light drapery, and many of our baby linen 
warehouses are conducted by men. We are still 
waiting to sze police matrons where elementary 
decency suggests their appointment. While 
women are wanting work, girls are with boys in 
what are called mixed schools under masters, and 
this not alone in those counties which distinguish 
themselves for wife beating, but also in the 
metropolis itself. Some years ago men were 
even in charge of our infants’ schools; and yet 
the best of men cannot be as suitable in these 
schools as 1 woman. ‘The needlework and knit- 
ting done by the little fingers of our girls and 
infants in elementary schools is examined by 
men. No woman has yet a place in the Govern- 
ment inspectorate of schools. It is wonderful 
that women say so little about the posts from 
which they are debarred, while a day or two 
after a few bright-witted, nimble-fingered young 
ladies are appointed to some work in a carpeted 
office of the Bank of England male complaints 
are heard in plenty. Place av dames in their 
proper spheres, and men need not fear that 
really masculine preserves will be encroached 
upon. For consistency's sake, the one who has 
been first in the transgression should not cry 
“Stop thief!” to his modest and unwilling 
-mitator. J. M. D. 


* * 


In the columns ‘‘ Concerning Women "I feel 

I must add one little ‘paragraph ‘“ Concerning 
Men,” for I know that very many will be inter- 
ested in hearing of the success of the cookery 
classes for gentlemen which were started last 
season by an enterprising lady in the west of 
London. We offer our congratulations, and 
hope that the new season will be even more suc- 
cessful than the first. 
* 


* * * 


Amongst the many women of note who are 
taking a great interest in the proposed “ women’s 
exhibition ” of 1898, are Lady Aberdeen, and 
Miss Maitland, of Somerville Hall, Oxford. The 
latter, speaking in reference to this exhibition, 
said, ‘It was a subject for congratulation that 
the old spirit which expressed itself in the 
worde, ‘ Look at me; 1 am a woman, and I am 
doing something useful,’ was dying out. It had 
in the past been the useful label of the smatterer, 
the ignorant, the self-conscious, and the pre- 
sumptuous.” Mrs. Robert Austin, who is the 
chief organiser of this exhibition, anticipates 
that it will be as large a one as the Fisheries, 
the Healtheries, or any of the others ; for it will 
comprise the arts, crafts, and labour carried on 
by women throughout the whole of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and these, as may be 
imagined, are by no means inconsiderable ; more- 
over, as the exhibition will not be opened for 
another four years, there is still plenty of time 
for women to bestir themselves, and much can 
yet be done. The International Council of 
Women takes place in the year 1894, and it is 
probable that the two events will be arranged 
simultaneously. 


* 


Wheel-women will be interested in knowing 
that Mrs. Margaret Plotser, of Indiana, Pa., who 
has lately celebrated her ninety-third birthday, 
prized most of all the gifts presented to her on 
that day by her 170 descendants, a safety bicycle. 
She is a very capable wheel-woman and has 
issued the following challenge: ‘I, Margaret 
Plotser, being in sound health, memory, and 
understanding, hereby challenge any woman of 
my age to ride for a prize Bible, the one losing 
to present the book to the winner.” We should 
like to know if that challenge has been accepted. 

* * * 


Quite the most recent event in the sporting 
world is a ladies’ distance walk. This walk, 
which began on August 10th, will extend from 
Vienna to Dresden, a distance of 500 kilometres. 
Fifteen ladies started, each one carrying a field 
glass and a revolver, and all wearing plain grey 
tourist costumes. We understand that six 
hours’ sleepand two hours’ rest a day are allowed. 

et * 


An immense sum of money has been subscribed 
in China for the celebration of the birthday 
of the Dowager Empress of China, and the latest 
advices say that she is urging the devotion of 
the fund to purposes of the war. 


It is arranged that at the instance of the 
Parliamentary Committee for Women’s Suffrage 
a deputation of Liberal MP's. will obtain an 
interview with Mr. John Morley, M.P., who has 
charge of the Period of Qualification and 
Elections Bill, to urge upon him the necessity of 
accepting the women’s suffrage amendments 
thereto. 
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for, and often provided with good homes. And 
this same broad charity seems not denied to 
cats, for a tender-hearted woman has founded an 


asylum in Willesden for the feline “tenth,” sub- 
merged and starved in basements while their 
owners are off to the seaside, as well as for the 
poor ownerless grimalkins gathered up from the 
streets. She takes cats to board also, which 
will be appreciated by the larger number of cat 
owners who, we are sure, do not leave their 
faithful mousers locked in empty cellars, For 
nearly fifteen years Miss Mayhew—for that is 
the lady’s name—has appealed to the public on 
behalf of this home, and her appeal seems to be 
heard. Speaking of names, one cannot quite 
suppress a smile on reading that the matron of 
the Cats’ Home rejoices in the name of Scatley ; 
but probably the cats do not know this. 


Attempts have been made in some quarters to 
blind the eyes of the public to the real enormi- 


ties of the Living Pictures, by a sort of tu quoque 
argument, which is not always analysed as it 


should be by the readers. One line of this 


reasoning, falsely so called, runs like this: “ If 
this exhibition of the nude is so terrible, how 
dreadfully immoral are the paintings that dis- 
grace the walls of our art galleries, and what 
fearful degradation exists among painters and 
models!” Assuming that there is but one way to 
look at the nude in art—viz., with the eye of 
evil—the value of this argument, standing on 
its best legs, is about what might be found 


usual, and many of these were women. 
whole matter has been outrageously exaggerated 
by the papers, and, I fear, for a purpose. I 
should like my English friends to know that the 
accounts have been unspeakably exaggerated by 
a Capitalistic Press. There has been. vastly 
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promise! Where, then, is the logic of the 
protest? Can it possibly mean to instruct 
those Christians who honestly believe in a puri. 
fied drama, that their mouths must be for ever 
closed in the presence of all stage iniquity ang 
uncleanness ? We could wish that voices euch 
as these, had been content to swell the chorus 
of condemnation of a well acknowledged andj 
imminent evil on the key note. 


Miss Willard, in a recent letter, commenting 


on the highly sensational articles and despatches 


of the Press concerning the recent strike in 
America, says: “I am tired of such utterances 


as these. N. and I went west in the very 
worst of the trouble, to the Christian Endeavour 
Convention and on to Chicago. 
disturbance or delay of trains. There was not a 
day that J. did not go quietly to her work 


There was no 


at the Temple, and no one would have known 


‘that anything was the matter if one had not 
been told. Away to the south of the city were 
some soldiers, some rioters, some burning of cars, 
but nothing that answered to the reports abroad.. 
People who went into and came out of the dis- 
turbed quarters daily, have told me that there 


was nothing to prevent them going about as 
The 


in the appeal of a prisoner to the Court, that if 
his theft of a pair of boots is so terrible, what 
words can describe the turpitude of the burglar 
who made off with the Soltykoff diamonds? One 


more politics in the whole agitation than appears, 
Everything is going on as usual ; and those who 
say that our country is going to the dogs are 
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: either densely ignorant or wilfully sensational, 
. aa a oe cane Gs. 6d scarcely knows which to attack first, the dis- | or else the wish is father to the thought. Great 
A [Aes oe e A 3d. honesty of the protest or its bud logic. re-adjustments in the industrial world must 
3 : ; pi 1s. 8d. SS EEE ’ necessarily come, but they will, save for occasional 


But its dishonest character is after all the 
worst. Such critics do not themselves believe 
that the poseuses of the music hall, and the 
managers who place them there, are justly ranked 
on the same level of morality with the painters 
of the Academy, or the models of the Life School 
who without an impure gesture or movement pose 
for them. Such critics are the friends and 
apologists of the illegitimate, the degraded drama, 
and in no sense justify their profession. If reply 
to them is needed, we have only to say that 
when paintings and sculptures of the human 
form divine are found intentionally exciting and 
pandering to the worst passions of men and 


outbreaks, be brought about peacefully at the 
ballot box.” 


EDITORIAL 


That was a fine inspiration that led Lord 
Salisbury to remind the British Association, in 
his opening address, of the vast territory still 
unexplored by science, the secrets of its own 
especial treasure-house still unrevealed. For 
in this boasting age, this age, too, of such mar- 
vellous extension of the fields of human know- 
ledge, it sometimes seems—to the laity at 
least—as if it were religious truth only that is 
regarded by science as belonging to the un- 
known. Of course, it does not follow that 


The Church Congress to be opened at Exeter 
on Tuesday, October Yth, is to have a discussion 
on “Temperance Work and Legislation.” (1) 
The present position of the question in regard 
to the community generally; (2) Temperance 
legislation, its limits and possibilities and the 
need of co-operation in securing it; (3) Tem- 
perance work in the Church. The Mayor of 
Exeter will preside, and the readers and speakers 
announced are Sir B. W. Richardson, M.D., 
F.R.S., the Lord Bishop of London, Rev. T. P. 
Ring, Rev. F. E. Ridgway, D.D., Sir R. E. 


because the elementary substances are still a 
mystery to those who have “desired to look 
into these things, and have not been able,” they 
should turn about and accept the teachings 
of Christianity as science, but it shows most 
clearly how many fundamental principles in 
Nature the consistent agnostic must face with 
_ his dreary sense and confession of ignorance. 
It would seem, too, that in this confession there 
might lie some suggestion of a tolerance toward 
that truth which, it is claimed, may be learned 
through faith, At any rate, wise as we are 
proud to believe this great body of scientific 
students to be, it cannot have done any harm 
to emphasise in its presence the fact that it is 
not only Heaven that may not be had for the 
asking, but also the very simplest constituents 
of earth. 


One does not need to coincide with the 
American humorist who said the more he saw 
of men and women the more he liked dogs, in 
order to be glad that these “little neighbours ” 
are getting more and more of a share in public 
care and attention. The London dailies of the 
past week have given us plenty of evidence of 
this. They have described the Dogs’ Cemetery 
in Hyde Park, where for five shillings a dead 
dog may rest in peace; also the Dogs’ Home, 
where the living strays and wastrels are cared 


women, we are as strongly and loudly against 
them as the exhibitions in question. 
because there may exist a pure art, pure servants 
of art, and pure appreciations of art, are we to 
tolerate the 
travesties of both art and purity ? 


But 


most vulgar and demoralised 


Then there comes another protest of another 


colour, this time from the “ house of our friends,” 


but none the less calculated to do mischief by 


blurring the impression we have hoped to make. 


Its substance is this: If Christians countenance 
the respectable theatre, the world’s people, who 
are the great majority of theatre-goers, will 
demand stronger meat—that is to say, indecent 
exhibitions. We hold no brief for the majority 
of theatre-goers, but we do not believe this 
statement, nor the theory on which it is founded. 
We have no: ground for supposing that the 
majority supporting the respectable theatres of 
the metropolis are found in its music halls, or 
would endorse the Living Pictures. But does 
this protest imply that if Christians oppose the 
respectable theatre, such exhibitions — will 
cease? If such a promise can be fulfilled 
we believe there is not a follower of 
Christ, though far off, that would not say 
“If this meat cause my brother—sister—to 
offend, I will eat no more of it while the world 
stand.” But, alas, there can be no such 


Webster, Q.C., M.P., and the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar. 
preside over a women’s meeting at which ‘‘Tem- 
perance work among women ” will be one of the 
topics discussed. 


On October 10th, Mrs, Temple will 


A new book, called “ Sober by Act of Parlia- 


ment,” by F. A. McKenzie, deals with the 
Gothenburg system on lines of personal obser- 


vation and experience. The author is evidently 
prejudiced in its favour by his investigations, but 


he says that, as the system does not touch beer, 


the sale of beer has greatly increased since it 
was adopted, having been encouraged by the 
authorities wnder the mistaken notion that 
it—the sale of beer—would lessen the demand 
for strong drink. Now, if this means—and we 
do not see what else it can mean—that with the 
increase in the sale of beer the sale of spirits 
has, at least, not fallen off at all, it certainly 
would not seem an inviting regime for England. 


The West African chief, Prince Ademuziwa, 
who was present at the recent sessions of the 
Wesleyan Conference in Birmingham, made this 
terrible appeal on behalf of his countrymen :— 

1 have one solemn appeal to make to you, 
and that is about the liquor traffic. I ama total 
abstainer by birth, and I do not smoke. This 
cursed stuff, “rum,” is ruining our land. Many 
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time we begin to doubt the Christianity of 
England asa nation, seeing that the very men 
who send us the Bible and are making all efforts 
to work out our souls’ salvation, should at the 
e time send us rum and gin to ruin us as a 
nation by sending thousands of us to untimely 
ves, making many homes destitute and chil- 
i fatherless. I am sorry to have to remark 
what we are sometimes led to think of you when 
-.¢ the miserable state of the people ; but far 
be it from me now to think so of your honoured 
fathers. I know you have the interest of Africa 
and her people at heart. I know we, as Metho- 
dists, do not work side by side with the beer- 


I found here that the Government are very 
cautious, and would not allow bad and strong 
liquor to be imported into this place, and, be- 
sides, a heavy duty is put on spirits. Why 
should not England extend the same privilege to 
all her colonies? It is certain that she cannot 
stop the brewers from making rum and gin, but 
she can legislate against their sending out to her 
colonies bad and cheap rum and gin, full of 
nothing else but turpentine, and that the same 
duty and licence paid here be paid there. Is it 
not a shame that Christian England, ruled by a 
Christian Queen, should fold her hands and sit 
quite unconcerned, and allow rum and gin to 
work out the eternal perdition of precious souls, 
whom your great ancestors have spent their 
money and time to save from ruin? Honoured 
and reverent fathers in God, think seriously on 
this subject, and rise as one man to meet “ the 
purpose of the skies.” 

Is it not pitiful? This startlingly moderate 
petition asks only for legislation against adulter- 
ated liquors, and yet—has anything been done 
about it? Prince Ademuziwa may not know 
that “the purpose of the skies ” has very little 
conscious influence on modern legislatures. 


A memorial has been addressed to Lord 
Rosebery, asking him to grant a pension out of 
the Civil List to Dr. F. R. Lees, the well-known 
political and temperance writer and lecturer. 
Dr. Lees has taken an active part in all social 
and political movements for the last sixty years, 
and his writings and speeches on the Tem- 
perance question have had great influence. 
His “Argument on Prohibition,” the United 
Kingdom Alliance Prize Essay of one hundred 
guineas, was read before the Queen at Balmoral 
by Miss Florence Nightingale; and Emerson 
spoke highly of some of his writings. Dr. Lees 
is now in his eightieth year, and is no longer 
able to lecture for his own maintenance. 
Amongst those who have signed the memorial 
are the Marquis of Ripon, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Bishop of Ripon, Mr. Burt, M.P., Mr. 
Caine, M.P., Dr. B. W. Richardson, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, M.P., Mr. Clancy, M.P., and Canon 
Farrar, 


The United States Senate at Washington has 
instructed “that the Commissioner of Labour 
is authorised to investigate the alcoholic liquor 
traftic, its relation to revenue and taxation, and 
its general, economic, criminal, and scientific 
aspects in connection with pauperism, crime, 
social vice, and the public health and general 
welfare of the people.” The Commissioner of 
Labour has experts and a large staff of officers 
under his control, and it is expected that he 
will, in due time, present a valuable report. 


The deputation of Temperance women who 
waited on the Liverpool magistrates last week 
were met by a counter petition of working men, 
asking that the side and back doors of the 
saloons be not closed; also one to the same 
effect from the Licensed Victuallers’ and the 
Brewers’ Associations. The magistrates took 
all three under advisement, but without any 
decisive discussion. 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


Tux immortal twelfth has come and gone, and 
yet the “ House ” sits on, although, as the Scotch 
gillie said, “the grouse the noo are jest dee’in 
to be kilt.” Perchance members here and there 
managed like bank clerks to get their week end 
on the Yorkshire moors, and rumour says that 
even in Scotland “last Sawbath was nae sae 
weel observit,” and that gillies not a few who 
resolutely refused to go abroad with southern 
shooting tenants heard stray shots on their way 
to the kirk. Anyhow, the majority of the faith- 
ful (their name is not legion), who have not 
paired, are like the majority of their hard work- 
ing constituents, still at work, and leaving the 
grouse to their happier fate. 


Time was when human tenants were cleared 
out without compunction to make room for 
sheep or game, but to-day it is the Evicted 
Tenants Bill which keeps honourable members 
away from the game. 


this wise. 
told off by the Opposition to make a proper 
landlordly stand against the proposals to enable 
landowners to act a just part towards old tenants. 
It is true, as Mr. O'Brien pointed out, they are 
to do it to their own obvious advantage, inas- 
much as the Bill proposes to hand over to the 
landlords a quarter of a million of money which 
they could never otherwise obtain, the only 
condition being that they should all forget and 
forgive the past. 


By this time Mr. O’Brien was on fire, pleading 
with all the intensity of his nature. He was not 
altogether discreet—what enthusiast ever is ?— 
and something he said piqued Mr. T. W. Russell 
to such a degree, that “ dupe and betrayer ” were 
the words he hurled at the Irish member’s head. 
Then came a row, the Speaker ruled the expres- 
sion was not unparliamentary, and the Irish 
consequently grew more irate. Hardly was this 
squall blown over than Mr. Chamberlain rose 
and turned upon Mr. E. T. C. Morton, who 
may fitly be termed the English apostle of 
Ireland. 

-Mr. Chamberlain was absolutely remorseless ; 
he caught Mr. Morton tripping over the case of 
a Mrs. Ahearne, or thought he did so, for it is 

ossible there are still two Mrs. Ahearnes in 

reland ; but because Mr. Morton knew a Mrs. 
A. whom he described asa much ill-used tenant, 
and Mr. Chamberlain knew of a Mrs. A. who 
was not a tenant at all, the two honourable 
members well nigh came to blows, and one might 
have imagined that the whole Irish question, 
nay the very safety of the British Empire and 
the glory of our ancient constitution, depended 
on whether or not an alleged Mrs. Ahearne had 
built a little cottage out of stones from the field, 
the field being all stones previously, and having 
had her rent raised again and again, had finally 
been turned out by the roadside. 


Then Mr. Balfour and Mr. Dillon rose together, 
and there were cries of ‘‘Shame ; two speakers 
on the same side!’ The speaker ruled that 
only time was left for the leader of the Opposi- 
tion and the Chief Secretary to wind up. Mr. 
Balfour courteously gave way to Mr. Dillon. 
Then came Mr. Morley’s reply, and on a division 
being taken upon the motion for the third 
reading of the Bill there voted 199 for and 167 
against—a majority of 32, in a house from which 
just half its representatives were absent. 

Substantial progress has, however, been made 
during the week, and all feel that the end draws 
near. ‘Ihe equalisation of rates (London) bill 
has passed the third reading, conducted by Mr. 
H. Gladstone, who publicly acknowledged his 
indebtedness to members in all parts of the 
House and esrecially to Mr. Jackson, his Con- 
servative colleague for Leeds, for the assistance 
they had given him in the passage of this 
important measure. 
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The Scottish Local Government Bill has gone 
through committee, and has, too, passed its third 
reading ; and meantime any little interest that 
remains in this assembly, rapidly dwindling as it 
is below tifty per cent., is concentrated on the 
Eight Hours Bill. That, indeed, is a far tou 
generous estimate, for in the first division on the 
Railway and Canal Trattic Bill only some hundred 
odd members voted. 


Meantime those who remain look on, or rather 
up, with stoical indifference to the other House 
where the lordly chopping, and mincing, and 
paring, and pealing processes begin. But with 
the time-worn rejection usages we are already so 
familiar that Onlooker need not waste valuable 
space in anticipating them. The space may 
be reserved for the fast approaching day of 
reminiscence. 


KOREAN WOTIEN. 
At this time, when everything relating to 
Korea is of exceptional interest, the women of 
that remote nation are receiving their share of 
attention. The Pall Mall Gazette gives an 
entertaining accuunt of their life and manners :— 


Korean women of the upper classes live a life 
of seclusion ; they do nothing at all; they aro 
totally uneducated, and they are allowed to seo 
no one but their husbands, parents, and a very 
few female friends. A woman belonging to the 
upper classes never appears before strangers, and 
she never goes in the streets exposed to view. 
How monotonous their existence becomes is 
known only to themselves, as they have not yet 
learned to complain. The horny - Hiatitod 
daughters of the soil are more to be envied, for 
they at least enjoy more liberty, although they 
are nothing better than human machines. 
Chastity in Korea seems only to be required of 
wives, and with them it must be absolute. 

Though the Korean women lay a great stress, 
as points of beauty, upon a small foot or hand, 
‘ah regard them to an absurd extent as an index 
of good breeding, still they do not torture their 
feet into hideous deformities like their Chinese 
sisters, who could not hope to obtain the position 
of first or even second wife of a Chinaman of 
gentle birth, unless they possessed these terrible 
terminations, more like sheeps’ trotters than 
human feet. Nor do the Korean mandarins 
encourage their nails to grow into birdlike talons 
to show their life-long immunity from work, 
though one cannot but notice the exquisite care 
which is bestowed on the hands of both sexes. 
The ordinary well-cared-for hand of an English 
gentleman would look coarse and shapeless be- 
side the pink almond-shaped nails, and_ soft 
tapering white fingers of a Korean mandarin. 
When you live among the Koreans, and know 
the terrible bondage under which the women 
labour, one breathes a sigh on their wretched 
behalf. 

Beside her household duties, and the bearing 
of children, which is her raixun etre, the Korean 
wife combines the duties of gardener, stable buy, 
and field labourer, and she must always be 
mindful that she has to wait personally upon her 
husband. It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that their youthful ugliness soon becomes a hag- 
like hideousness. The male labourer, on the 
contrary, has a very good time. If he is fortu- 
nate enough to own a small patch of land, he 
need only help his beast of burden (wife) during 
the harvest season, the land is so fertile, and his 
demands on the luxuries of life are 80 moderate, 
that the rest of the year he may spend in idle- 
ness and smoke. A Korean workman is seldom 
seen without his dearest comfort in life a lonz, 
slim-stemmed pipe between his lips. There is 
no grace or elegance in the female dress, which 
in some respects resembles that of the Chinese. 
It consists of a loose pair of rough trousers 
reaching to the ankle, tied round the waist with 
a thick cord ; on the top of this is worn a short 
petticoat reaching to the knees; and fitted to 
the shoulders is a yoke or shoulder cape, to which 
are attached long, loose sleeves ; thus the whole 
of the body from the waist to the chest is 
exposed to view. This costume is the ordinary 
dress of the working woman ; the coarse material 
is woven out of the tibre of the tall millet-stem, 
which sometimes grows to be eight or ten feet 
high ; or more often the entire costume is com- 
posed of a strong shirting ‘‘made in Manchester.” 
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THERE’S A SHADOW ON 
THE HOlSieE. 


‘“‘ Sister, won't you take me away? I’ve never 


’ seed the country.” 


How can I tell the child that I have not 
enough money to send her away? So I say, 
“ Yes, dear, you shall go if I can manage it.” 

“And me too, sister?” a child behind me 
asks. 

I turn to look for the owner of the eager 
voice—only a dirty little boy in rags, like 
hundreds of other slum children; but to me he 
is “Dan,” with a heart full of love for me, his 
“big sister.” I know that my fund is not 
elastic, and already I have too many names on 
my list ; but Dan’s face is white and thin, and 
—I love him. “ Yes, Dan,” I promise. 

“ Any chance for me, sister ?” “ Me, sister ?” 
“Sister?” They had gathered round me in 
a ring, and are looking up with expectant faces. 
My heart sinks as I look at them and ask my- 
self for the hundredth time— 

Where can I get more money? Why will not 
people send me all the money I need? When 
will they realise the misery of those children’s 
lives ? 

Then a little awed whisper runs round the 
group, “Sister's crying !” — unaccountable to 
them. 

“ Who's hurt sister ?” asked Dan, in an angry 
whisper. Tears of sympathy are in his eyes, 
and he softly rubs his dirty face against my 
hand. 

Hurt sister ? 
little face ! 

“+ ]'ll take you all, if possible,” and I escape to 
my room, for I can bear no more. 

But as I sit at my window I hear them talk- 
ing it over in the court. “ Sister’s going to take 
me,” “Sister was crying,” “I wonder if she'll 
take me ?” 

I, feeling that my heart will break, can only 
sob, “ Oh, God, send me the money I need.” 

To realise a misery and to feel helpless before 
it—is there any anguish so keen and terrible as 
this? ‘The father or mother who has stood 
apart, and watched the suffering of their child, 
knows, in part, what I mean. 

Think what it must mean to watch these chil- 
dren suffer, and know that it will be a lifelong 
suffering, mental and physical. 

From week to month, from month to year, 
drink and dirt, yelling and cursing, pain and 
hunger. Yet 1 cannot take them for even one 
fortnight out of this filthy atmosphere to the 
purity of the country. 

When one of these children dies, I strike its 
name off my roll-book of misery, and thank God. 
Here is a tragedy I have never yet told to any- 
one. One of my little boys died in his seat at 
echool Jast winter, after six months of suffering. 

Think of the brave little fellow going to school 
day after day, trying to learn when his head 
was aching with weariness, trying to play with 
the other boys, and coming home a few yards at 
a time, leaning against the lamp-post till he was 
able to breathe again, cursed and kicked by a 
drunken mother when he did reach home; till 
one day he laid his head down on the desk to 
die. 

I stood dumb before the courage of a woman 
who, in her room in a court that reeks with filth 
this hot weather, is watching her children being 
gradually poisoned by the smells. Her children 
are her life, yet she lives bravely on, uncom- 
plaining, though her face tells of the struggle 
within. 

I want to send her away with her children, if 
only I had the money necessary. 

All those who are working for Christ, I know, 
bear in some degree the children’s burden of 
misery, but we who live in the slums sometimes 
feel that its weight will crush our lives out. It 


Dan, it was your own loving, 
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is out of my power to fulfil my promise to many 
children unless more money is sent. If you 
will help, please do so at once, for August is 
one of the most deadly months in the slums. 

I acknowledge with thanks the following con- 
tributions : — 
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Mrs. Wintringham, Great Grimsby 1 
A Mother... i. a <3 0 
B Martyn, London .. 0 
Mrs. McMinnis, Preston 0 
Miss Midwinter, Bristol Va 0 
8. M. Shields, Darwin se ae 0 
W. Harris, Appleby. . ne Ar 0 
Mrs. Cutts, Retford .. bE ne 1 
“Y” Branch, Bury .. Tr se 1 
The Evanston Household, Highgate 0 
Mrs. Smethurst, Great Grimsby .. 0 
Grimsby Branch, Great Grimsby .. 0 
E. Martlen, Southsea AG A 0 
‘¢In memory of Muriel” .. Ae 1 
Miss Bailey, Fleetwood .. Be 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Katie Moore, Nottingham .. oe 
Mrs. Lloyd Jones, Rhyl .. 

Miss E. Watson, Lee Be a 
Mrs. Brighton, Southend-on-Sea .. 
Hull Branch .. oe mye a 
Mrs. Marples, Birkenhead .. 

Mrs. Brown, Preston He 

Mrs. Marples, Birkenhead .. 

Mrs. Kelly, Hastings ae 

Mrs. Drysdale, Liverpool .. 

Miss Kemp, Hackney 

Anon. .. ss . 
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Sisrer KaTHuee 
6, Charlton Street, Euston Road, 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 
AND PAUPERISI1. 


We quote the following from the Scottish 
Weekly. It embodies the views taught, and prac- 
tically carried outin Glasgow, by the great Christian 
statesman, Dr. Thomas Chalmers. He proved 
it an efficient means of dealing with pauperism. 

One great defect in the schemes of the 
Socialists lies in the fact that they make pro- 
vision only for the betterment of the whole and 
capable members of the human family, to the 
neglect of those who are willin but are quite 
unfitted by affliction and ill health to work and 
produce wealth by their own industry—yet 
Socialists claim that their schemes are founded 
upon the principles of true Christianity. The 
true test, however, of the Christianity of any 
system lies in the attitude which it takes up 
tuwards the sick, helpless, and dependent 
classes. .. . The afflicted poor are as much our 
brethren as the healthy and non-afflicted classes, 
and provision ought to be made for them also 
with the same tender and thoughtful care as 
that shown in all Christian homes towards any 
helpless and afflicted members within them. 
There are various forms of Socialism—viz., 
State Socialism, Municipal Socialism, etc., etc., 
but there is a wide distinction between such 
forms of Socialism and Christian Socialism as 
such. The former kinds of Socialism aim at the 
betterment, by legislation, of those fitted to 
work. The latter form of Socialism, whilst in- 
cluding all this, aims in addition at the better- 
ment of those unfitted to work, by the voluntary 
giving up to them ofa share in the material 
goods earned by the strong. . . . That Society’s 
present plan of pauperising the afflicted poor 
is opposed to everything humane, brotherly, and 
Christlike, must be apparent to every man and 
woman possessed of intelligence and reason. It 
is a degrading system, degrading not only those 
pauperised, but much more so those who uphold 
the pauperising of their neighbours. Its 
degradation consists in the fact that the help 
given to those in distress is not free-will, 
brotherly help, but forced help. The genuine 
Christian helps his fellow creatures voluntarily, 
and has no need of the coercion of law in the 
matter. A large pauper roll thus clearly 
indicates a very low tone of Christianity in a 
country, and the prevalence of great hardness of 
heart and selfishness amongst those who possess 
the power to produce wealth, otherwise sufferers 
would be relieved voluntarily. This pauperising 
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, : ing; it i 
expensive and cruel. The disabled workin ar 


has nothing to fall back on during ill- 

to provide the needful means of shiver 
remains frequently in a state of chronic bate 
ness, which takes from him all power to work. 
In this case he has no choice but either 
commit suicide, or become an inmate of th 
workhouse. The want of material necessities 
addition to the mental torture attending his 
degradation not unfrequently unhinges his ming 
and the public asylum, twin-sister of the work. 
house, becomes his abode. Neither in the work- 
house nor in the public asylum does he receive 
the appetising, nutritious food, and the kind] 
care a, to promote his cure, but the 
coarsest and cheapest of fare is given to him, and 
insult, tyranny, and harshness from well-paid and 
well-fec officials become his daily portion. , , 
By this system many pounds are spent to 
destroy a man in order to avoid the expenditure 
of a few pounds, which, given in time, would 
have saved him, and restored him to usefulness, 
Christian Socialism will entirely alter this sad 
state of affairs, if it is but once introduced. It 
is clearly the duty of the Church to introduce it 
if the Church aims to be the true representative 
of Christ Jesus in the world. Christ Jesus was 
both Healer and Teacher of mankind. He 
called both for man’s material and spiritual 
necessities. Human suffering can be alleviated 
by the use of means; and the Church could 
quite easily obtain sufficient means for this 
purpose without causing one iota of greater 
expense to society than that to which it is at 
present put. Let people pay their poor rates to 
the Church instead of to the State, that they may 
be used to relieve sufferers voluntarily as brother 
men, without the slavery and degradation 
attending pauperism. Over the workhouse is 
written, ‘‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here.” . .. The introduction of Christian 
Socialism will destroy this degrading institution, 
and replace it with that which is humane, life- 
giving, and hope inspiring. . . . Let the State 
by all means do all in its power to promote the 
material well-being of the working classes, by 
the passing of wise and just laws, relative to the 
distribution of wealth justly amongst those who 
produce it by their industry. State Socialism is 
thus far right, but it can go no further. Acts of 
Parliament can never eradicate that hardness of 
heart and selfishness which leads the prosperous 
to keep to themselves all they earn in too many 
cases, withering up all nobility of soul and 
humanity within them. Church intervention is 
necessary here, with its moral teachings as to 
the practice of the law of love, which con- 
stitutes Christian Socialism proper. . . . People 
may be State Socialists without being Christian 
Socialists, but people can never be Christian 
Socialists without at the same time being State 
Socialists, in as far as they uphold all right and 
just legislation on the part of the State. 
“ These things ought ye to have done, but not to 
leave the other undone.” The regeneration of 
society depends on the practice of both forms 
of Socialism, the one in the Church and the 
other inthe State, mutually balancing each other. 
Without adequate returns for work performed, 
the worker cannot give, even if willing, to those 
in need, and even with adequate returns for 
his work he will not give unless he is a 
Christian Socialist... . Christianity does not 
sanction the levelling of all ranks to equality. 
Nature endows mankind with varied powers, 
and the man possessed of ten talents requires a 
tenfold larger sphere wherein to exercise his 
talents than the man possessed of one, and his 
responsibility is also ten times greater. The 
Christian does not covet that which is his 
neighbour's. . . . There are forms of Socialism 
which are simply a violation of the tenth com- 
mandment of the moral law of God. Such could 
only tend to bring about disaster and ruin, 
whereas that Socialism inculcated by Christ 
Jesus can and will result only in the ultimate 
well-being of any society or nation which 
practises it. CHRISTIAN SoctaList. 


(as 
I wish there were professors of tact, and that 
it were at least as much a part ofa girl's education 
as is music or French. 
The secret of a great social success is to wound 
no one’s self-love. 
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By Lavy Henry SoMERSET. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA.* 
PROFESSOR PASQUALE VILLARI. 


we are slowly learning that the evolution of the 
world from ignorance to knowledge, and from 
barbarism to civilisation, is brought about, not by 
the survival of the fittest, but by the power of 
fice ; for the endurance of the few means the 

h and support of the many. 

The power of the aphorism that “ whosoever 
will lose his life shall find it” has been acknow- 

ever since the Cross of Calvary stood out 

‘nst. the horizon of the world, and down the 

in unbroken succession & royal line of saints 
and martyrs and reformers have testified to the 
eternal truth of the power of devoted love. 

History demonstrates the existence of a 
« goodly fellowship of prophets,” men and women 
in all ages who, with a clearer spiritual vision, 
were able to discern the ultimate trend of the 
events that were taking place around them and 
the signs of their times. Like Columbus, they 
believed more than they knew, but with unhesi- 
tating faith they acted on their belief. ‘They were 
explorers sailing on seas unknown, but anew 
world was what they sought—the Kingdom of 
Heaven among men. 

It is not learning, nor eloquence, nor genet- 
osity, nor the tidal rush of impassioned feeling 
which will most effectually turn the dark places 
of man’s heart to light, but that enkindling and 
transforming temper which for ever sees in 
humanity, not that which is base and hateful, but 
that which is loveable and improveable, and 
which can both discern and effectually speak to 
the nobler longings of the soul, which is the 
indestructible image of its Maker. 

It is this enduring belief in all that is great 
and noble and of good report, in the redeemable 
qualities of the vilest manhood, and in the 
eventual and certain triumph of right over wrong, 
that gave wings to the words of Dante, tender- 
ness to the pencil of Angelico of Fiesole, that 
armed the timid peasant girl of Domremy, and 
that bestowed a prophetic power on the greatest 
reformer of the world’s darkest age and enabled 
Savonarula alone and unaided to dominate the 
men of his time, even asin a later day John 
Wesley transformed the religious life of this 
country by the same potent spiritual spell. 

The life of Savonarola and the history of the 
storm-tossed days of the fifteenth century are 
go full of vital interest that although the last 
edition of this work has now been published some 
years, it is of value to glance at it again, for 
there are many lessons for our own time to be 
learned from the story of the religious revival 
of that corrupt and dissolute age. 

The family of Savonarola settled in Ferrara 
in 1440, In 1452 Girolamo Savonarola was 
born. His mother Elena was of illustrous birth, 
of the Mantuan family of Bonacossi. The letters 
addressed to her byfher son show her to have 
been a woman whose judgment and affection 
were a stay and support to him in the difficult 
and dangerous moments of his later life. Ferarra 
in the days of Savonarola’s boyhood was a centre 
of industry and learning. The Court of the 
House of Este was visited by kings, emperors, 
and popes, aud as his family were attached to 
the Lords of Ferrara, his earliest associations 
must have been with Court revellings, gorgeous 
pageants, and unparalleled splendour. It is 
difficult for any biographer to paint the lavish 
luxury of those times. The magnificence of 
the reception accorded to the Pope when, 
borne by the greatest nobles of the city under 
the canopy of gold brocade, he was escorted 

‘through the streets lined with rare tapestries 
and glowing cloths to the cathedral, there to 
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avarice of Paul II. were soon patent to all the 

world; and when this Pontiff was succeeded in 
1471 by Francesco della Rovere as Pope 
Sixtus 1V.. a still sadder time was foreseen to 
await the Church. It was publicly asserted that 
the election of the new Pope had been carried 
by simony ; and Rome echoed with the names of 
those who had sold their votes and obtained 
preferments in exchange. The scandalous lust 
of Sixtus was literally unbounded ; the lavisb- 
ness of his expenditure was only equalled by his 
unquenchable thirst for gold ; and so greatly 
was he blinded by his passions that he shrank 
from no infamy to accomplish his wicked aims, 
and no act was too scandalous for him to 
commit. 


hear a Latin oration on his own greatness 
and glory, is but an instance of the spirit of 
the day. The fall of Constantinople had 
endangered the safety of Christendom, the 
growing power of the Turk was a standing 
menace, and the Holy Father made this 
triumphal progress in the hopes of inciting the 
faithful to a new Crusade ; but although Latin 
speeches were delivered that moved the hearers 
to tears— notably that made by Ippolita, daughter 
of Francesco Sforza--enthusiasm had died in 
the hearts of the followers of the cross and 
all thought of a “Holy War” was abandoned. 
On the child mind of the man who was after- 
wards destined to tear down the flimsy fabric 
of hollow profession such scenes must have left 
an indelible impress. 
Of Savonarola’s early life Villari tells us — 


There is nothing to be gleaned from the biv- 
graphers as to the effect of Died facts on his mind, 
nor of his judgment concerning them. They do 
not allude to the subject. But they describe his 
sad and lonely mode of life, his humble and 
dejected demeanour, his wasted form, his increas- 
ingly fervent devotiun, the long hours he passed 
in church, and the frequency of his fasts. Heu 
fuge crudeles terras, fuge litus avarum was the cry 
that often and, as it were, unconsciously issued 
from his lips. During this period he was entirely 
absorbed in studying the Scriptures and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, allowing himself no recreation 
save that of playing sad music on his lute, or 
writing verses, expressing with a certain simple 
force the griefs that weighed upon his heart. 

The horror the boy felt for the degrading 
scenes of the life of the Ducal Palace was so 
great that, having once been taken to court by 
his father and mother, he refused ever again to 
cross the threshold of the castle. The contrasts 
presented there entered as iron into his sensi- 
tive soul. The groans of the prisoners, the 
strains of the obscene love songs, the clatter of 
silver, the clinking of Venetian ylass, the in- 
trigues political and social caused him to turn 
from the glamour and the glare of this unreal 
existence to the realities of the life he found in 
religious contemplation, study, and prayer. 

After a brief and hopeless love-story he made 
an irrevocable decision to enter monastic life ; 
for one year he dared not tell his mother of his 
determination, until one day, after a song even 
more sad than those he was won't to sing, the 
truth suddenly broke upon her mind, and turn- 
ing to him she said, “ Oh, my son, this is a 
token of separation.” The next day, unable to 
bear the pain of parting, Savonarola fled to the 
monastery of St. Dominic and asked to be 
employed in the humblest services, and began 
to prepare for his novitiate. From thence he 
wrote: 

Dearest Father, my sorrow is already so great ; 
do not, I pray you, add to it by yours! Be 
strong, seek to comfort my mother, and juin 
with hae in granting me your blessing. 

In the monastery of St. Dominic he led a life 
of great asceticism. 


Wretched as was the aspect of the State of 
the Church, the rest of Italy was sunk in equal 
degradation. Ferdinand of Aragon in Naples, 
Cosimo de Medici in Florence, Francesco 
Foscari in Venice outvied each other in the 
corruption of their courts, the tyranny of their 
government, the reckless splendour of their 
pageants, and their oppression of the people. 
Conspiracy was rampant, wars perpetual, and in 
the midst of the prevailing corruption the Church 
stood foremost as the promoter of sedition, 
oppression, and disordered morals. 


It was in these times and amid theso events 
that the mind of Savonarola grew into shape. 
The state of the world and the Church filled him . 
with a horror-stricken grief, only to be relieved 
by prayer and study. Owing to the increased 
esteem felt for him by his superiors, he was 
promoted from his office of instructor to that of 
preacher. He undertook the task with great 
ardour; for his original intention of remaining 
in silence and solitude was beginning to yield 
to an imperious need of moral and intellectual 
activity, and he therefore rejoiced to find a new 
field for his young and abounding energies. 


The early sermons preached by Savonarola 
appear to havo created very little interest. He 
had not yet learned the power of his oratory. 


Nevertheless there must have been already 
flashes of power and eloquence in his speech, as 
indeed, may be inferred from many anecdotes 
given by the biographers. One day, for in- 
stance, he was journeying up the Po from Fer- 
rara to Mantua by boat. There were cighteen 
soldiers on board who were noisily gambling and 
swearing without any respect for his monastic 
robe or position. Suddenly Savonarola ad- 
dressed them in terms of indignation, and 
straightway eleven of the men fell on their 
knees before him and asked pardon for their 
sins. But of course it is easier to impress a few 
ignorant troopers and persuade them to listen to 
the voice of conscience, than to preach a forcible 
sermon from the pulpit to a large congregation. 
In the first case natural eloquence is enough, 
and with that Savonarola was abundantly en- 
dowed ; in the second, oratorical art is required, 
and in this he seems to have been as yet un- 
versed. 


In 1481 the war broke out which caused the 
Superior of the Dominican Order to despatch 
the greater part of his monks for safoty, and 
Savonarola was ordered to Florence. 

The war raged fiercely until the year 1482, 
and Ferrara was threatened by famine, but the 
Pope, who had incited the combatants, suddenly 
changed sides, excommunicated the Venetians, 
and continuing to fan the flame he had kindled, 
he refused to listen to any terms of peace. But 
in the midst of the political intrigues by which 
he incited the kingdoms of Italy to a hostility 
that was ruin to the country, he was seized with 
a mortal illness and died suddenly. 

While the country was plunged in the deepest 
gloom, a lonely figure crossed the Apennines, 
harassed by sad thoughts and oppressed by the 
sufferings of his people. Savonarola little 
dreamed he was going forth to meet the life 
which was afterwards to mark so important an 
epoch in the history of his country. The 
monastery he entered on his arrival in Florence 
was the famous St. Mark. The building erected 


His bed was a grating with a sack of straw on 
it and one blanket ; his clothing of the coarsest 
kind, but strictly clean ; in modesty, humility, 
and obedience he surpassed all the rest of his 
brethren. The fervour of his devotion excited 
the wonder of the superiors, and his brother 
monks often believed him to be rapt in a holy 
trance. The cloister walls seemed to have had 
the effect of restoring his peace of mind by 
separating him from the world, and to have 
purified him of all desires save for prayer and 
obedience. 

The history of the Papacy during the seven 
years spent by Savonarola in the Dominican 
monastery at Bologna is the darkest record of 
that darkest age. 

The scandalous corruption of the Papacy, 
dating from the death of Pius If. in 1464, had 


already begun, and was to reach its climax under 
Alexander VI. The bad faith and unbounded 
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at enormous cost in the year 1443, by the famous 
architect, Michelozzo Michelozzi, contained a 
rare library, the gift of Cosimo de Medici. It 
was the first public library established in Italy, 
and St. Mark’s was, at the time Savonarola en- 
tered the community, a centre of erudition. 
Savonarola must have found a very haven fur 
his storm-tossed soul within the peaceful 
cloisters. His glowing and vivid imagination 
must have drunk in the beauty of the hills and 
gardens that surrounded the City of Flowers. 
The majesty of the Duomo, the delicate beauty 
of the Campanile, the keen intellects of the 
Florentines, must have attracted his sympathy. 

Who can stand hefore the paintings of Fra 
Angelico, which cover the walls of San Marco, 
and fail to catch the inspired beauty of the 
spirit that guided that reverent hand? The 
expression of such devotion must have deeply 
impressed the young monk. 


Ava, 16, 1894, 


WOMEN IN SCIENCE. 


In a lecture upon the subject of “Women in 
Science,” delivered before the Cercle Saint 
Simon, Mr. A. Rebiere, a distinguished mathe- 
matician, spoke particularly of six female 
mathematicians and astronomers. The most 
ancient was Hypatia, of Alexandria, the 
daughter of Theo, who taught at the school 
of Alexandria. She was born in the year 375 
a.p. She lectured publicly upon mathematics 
and philosophy properly so called, and wrote 
some treatises upon mathematics. She was 
widely celebrated for her beauty, her virtues, 
and her great erudition, and people flocked from 
all parts of the then known world to listen to 
her teachings. She was assassinated in the year 
415 a.p., during a religious revolution. 

Passing from antiquity to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Mr. Rebiere mentioned a female scientist 
less virtuous than Hypatia—the Marchioness du 
Chatelet, who was a mathematician, astronomer, 
and physicist. In her memoir upon fire, printed 
in the collections of the Academy of Sciences, 
she maintained that heat and light are due to 
the same cause. The other women mathemati- 
cians mentioned by Mr. Rebiere are Marie 
‘Agnesi, born at Milan in 1718 ; Sophie Germain, 
who at the end of the last century became the 
correspondent of the mathematician Montucha ; 
Mary Somerville, born near Edinburgh in 1780, 
who was the friend of Laplace, and devoted her 
entire life to the study of astronomy and the 
dag: sciences ; Sophie Kowalevski, who was 

rm at Moscow in 1850, and whose labours 
upon the rings of Saturn have been completed 
by those of Miss Klumpke, of the Paris Observa- 
tory, who was recently made doctor of sciences. 
The Abbess Herrade, in the twelfth century 
wrote a cosmology, the “ Hortus Deliciarum,” 
which was burned at Strasburg; St. Hilde- 
garde (of the same century) summarised the 
sciences of the time in her “ De Physica;” in the 
thirteenth century, Nontes Sabucco described the 
role of the liquor sanguinis and of the brain ; in 
the fourteenth ; Thiephaine Raguenel, wife of 
Duguesclin, ‘was well versed in the science of 
astronomy ;’’ Eimart Muller, wife of Regio- 
monanus, aided him in his observations ; Crous 
everywhere claimed the decimal system ; Dumee 
defended the system of Copernicus ; Cunitz cal- 
culated some astronomical tables called ‘‘ Urania 
propitia ;” Ardingheli published some works 
upon mathematics and the natural sciences ; 
Bassi taught physics for thirty years at the 
University of Bologna; Lemire studied the 
quadrature of the circle ; Merian, after travelling 
in Guiana, published an important work upon the 
insects of Surinam ; Maria Mitchell and Madame 
Yvon Villarceau were well-known astronomers ; 
and the names of some of the contemporaries are 
Bignon, Bortnicker, Huggins, Clerke, Lagerdorf, 
Franklin, Liblois, Renovz, Bomer, Clemence, 
Royer, and Prime.--La Nature. 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE, 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


CHAPTER XVIII.—Continu../, 


I was a member of the Committee on Resolu. 
tions, and especially interested in the one on 
equal suffrage. It reads as follows, and wag 
mainly written by James Black, of Pennsylvanj 
the Prohibition party’s first candidate fo 
president ; my own part I will print in italics. 

Resolved, that the activity and co-o i 
the women of America for the ea : 
temperance has, in all the history of the past, 
been astrength and encouragement which we 
gratefully acknowledge and record. In the 
latter and present phase of the movement for 
the prohibition of the traffic, the purity of 
purpose and method, the earnestness, zeal, in- 
telligence and devotion of the mothers’ and 
daughters of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union have been eminently blessed of God, 
Kansas and Iowa have been given them ag 
‘‘ sheaves” of rejoicing, and the education andthe 
arousing of the public mind, and the now pre- 
vailing demand for the Constitutional Amend- 
ment are largely the fruit of their prayers and 
labours. Sharing in the efforts that shall bri 
the question of the abolition of this trattic to the 
polls, they shall join in the grand “ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow,’ when by law 
victory shall be achieved. 

Resolved, that believing in the civil and political 
equality of the sexes, and that the ballot in the 
hands of woman is her right for protection, and 
would prove a powerful ally for the abolition of 
the liquor traffic, the evecution of law, the pro- 
motion of reform in civil affairs, and the removal 
of corruption in public life, we enunciate the 
principle, and relegate the practical outworking of 
this reform to the discretion of the Prohibition 
Party in the several states, according to the con-- 
dition of the public sentiment in those states. 

I had been so much in the South that its 
delegates confided to me their earnest hope that 
we would “draw it mild,” but I felt that they 
would hardly disown their traditional doctrine 
of state rights as here expressed, They did not, 
nor do I believe that, as a class, they will 
antagonise those of us who are committed to 
the equal suffrage plank in the Prohibition 
platform. 

There was some debate, lively and courteous, 
but the resolution was adopted with but little 
dissent. Not so the party name. Rev. Dr. 
Miner, of Boston, a chief among the old liners, 
moved that the old name “ Prohibition” be 
restored ; “our side ” amended with the proposi- 
tion to retain the name given two years before 
at Chicago, viz., “ Prohibition Home Protection 
Party ”—ten syllables! and on this rock we 
foundered. It was not in human nature to put 
up with a decahedron name, and one parted in 
the middle at that! If we had moved to substi- | 
tute “Home Protection,” we should have 
done much better. I remember uttering a 
few sentences in favour of retaining the long 
name, but the old liners were too strong for us, 
and almost without debate the change was 
agreed to. This action scored another of those 
huge disappointments through which one learns 
“to endure hardness as a good soldier.” Away 
back in 1876, I think it was, when our great and 
good Mrs. Yeomans, of Canada, spoke at old 
Orchard Beach, my ear first caught the winsome 
and significant phrase “home protection.” My 
impression is that she did not coin but adapted 
it from the tariff vocabulary of the Dominion. 
Listening to her there in the great grove of 
pines, with blue sky overhead and flashing sea 
waves near, it flashed on me, “ Why not call 
this Gospel temperance work the ‘Home Pro- 
tection Movement’ for that’s just what it 1s, 
and these words furnish the text for our best 
argument, and go convincingly along with our 
motto: ‘ For God and Home and Native Land’? 
The more I thought about all this, the more it 


But above all their treasures of art and learn- 
ing, the brethren chiefly gloried in their spiritual 
father and founder, St. Antonine, one of those 
characters who are true glories of the human 
race. 


History might be ransacked almost in vain for 
an example of more constant self abnegation, 
active charity, and evangelical neighbourly love 
than that of St. Antonine. He was the founder 
or reviver of nearly every benevolent institution 
in Florence. . . . It would be quite impossible 
to relate all that he did for the public benefit ; 
but at the period of which we write many were 
still living who remembered having often seen 
him going about the city and its environs, lead- 
ing a donkey loaded with bread, clothing, etc., 
for sufferers from plague or pestilence. His 
death in 1459 was mourned in Florence as a 
public calamity, and when Savonarola came to 
St. Mark’s in 1481, the memory of St. Antonine 
was still cherished with so lively a veneration 
that the cloister seemed to be pervaded by his 
spirit. None mentioned his name save in 
accents of the deepest respect ; his sayings were 
continually recalled and carried the greatest 
wee and when the friars sought to describe a 
model of Christian virtue the only name that 
rose to their lips was that of St. Antonine. 


Within the convent Savonarola meditated 
and was happy, but outside the cloister the 
spirit of Lorenzo de Medici cast a dark shadow 
over the beauty of the city of Florence. His 
magnificence had exercised an evil spell over the 
people. 

Continually occupied with festivities, dances, 
and tournaments, the Florentines, once 80 


jealous of their rights, seemed now to have for- 
gotten the very name of freedom. 


Lorenzo was the author of infamous ballads, 
sung at carnivals and masquerades. Songs that 
nowadays would not be uttered by the lowest 
rabble were given in the most cultured circles 
and praised for their literary merit, so blunted 
was the moral sense of the people. 


They were willing to pardon the bloodshed by 
which he maintained the power usurped by him- 
self and his kin ; the disorders he wrought in the 
Republic, his embezzlement of the funds of the 
State for his private extravagance ; the shame- 
less profligaey to which, despite his weak health, 
he was completely abandoned ; and even his 
diabolical method of corrupting the public mind 
by every means in his power. And all these sins 
are to be condoned in virtue of his patronage of 
letters and art ! 


Pagan philosophy had obtained so great an 
ascendancy over the minds of the Florentines 
that no literature or oratory which did not ex- 
pound every question from the point of view of 
the ancient Greeks engaged their attention 
or interest. The study of the Bible was 
abandoned, the preachers quoted Plato and Aris- 
totle, literature consisted of learned essays or 
imitations of Virgil, Cicero, Homer, Pindar, and 
so on. 


The Hayward's Heath Herald is on the right 
lines. Itis glad to hear of the district organi- 
sation of women, and thinks the villages are 
shockingly behind in organisation. ‘ But if the 
women,” it says, ‘‘will only set an example, 
they may yet shame the men into doing some- 
thing.” The operation of the Parish Uouncils 
Bill opens up a large field for women’s work. 


For some time past there has been advertised 
in THE Woman’s SIGNAL a new preparation by 
the name of Tanocea, samples of which have 
been provided us by the Tanocea Tea Tablet 
Company, Bletchley Station. These samples we 
have tried and are earnest in our recommenda- 
tion of same, as we believe, from the trial use 
of the tablets, that the preparation is a bene- 
ficial discovery. It is perfectly harmless, yet of 
great value. It consists of alkaline salts and 
gelatine which have the effect of takingup and 
neutralising the tannin. The proprietors are 
meeting with great encouragement from all 
classes, and find warm friends in the Press ; they 
are influenced by zeal in the cause of abstinence, 
which they hold will be materially helped by 
reducing the disabilities which attach to 
habitual tea drinking. All lovers of the cup 
that cheers should try this new preparation and 
tell their friends. Sold by all chemists and 


(To be continued.) grocers. 
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on me, 
C. Bowen, 


grew 


Henry of the New York Independent, 


pration,” J chose “ Home Protection” for my 
theme, and brought out from 
office my “ Home Protection 

distributed among our 
throughout the nation. 

in 1879 went by that name, and when I was 
converted, heart and soul, to the Prohibition 
party, I believed, us I do still, that its strength 
would be immeasurably increased by adopting 


and in 1677, when invited by 


to speak at his famous “ Fourth of July Cele- 
. ne 
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and Miss Pugh, with myself, issued a card 
expressing our hearty sympathy, and our belief 
that, since the Prohibition party, of all the four 


‘then in the field, had endorsed our memorial, 
the Independent | we were bound tc take its part. 
Manual,” which 1 | annual meetings of that battle autumn, nearly 
White Ribbon women | all our 
We called our petitions, | another, 
« Home Protection,” our great Illinois campaign | now, on 


At the 


state unions did this in one form or 
Iowa and Pennsylvania being then, as 
the opposite side, 
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WORK FOR THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


i i he old : a : 
home protection as its name. But t Woman says, concerning “The Living Pic- 
was endeared to those who had suffered | tures ” :—The following are the circumstances 


and they were not disposed to give it up. 


it 
ae and always, believed them to be 


In this, I then, 


aay after the convention I went, by the 
earnest request of Mr. Daniels, vice-presidential 
nominee of the Prohibition party, to speak at a 
ratification meeting in Cumberland, Md. I 
dreaded the encounter, for, except at our 
temperance conventions, I had but once in my 
life, so far as I can recall, spoken on politics.* 
To meet the “ world’s people ” in the opening 
of a fierce campaign was painful to me, and I 
did it only as a token of loyalty to our new 
candidate. This town among the hills is fore- 
ordained to be provincial by reason of its physical 

raphy. Its pretty little opera-house was 
well filled that night ; but the air felt cold as 
winter to my spirit, though July’s heat was really 
there, Curiously enough did its well-dressed 
women look on me, standing forlorn before the 
footlights, on a bare stage, and sighing for the 
heart-warmth of a Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union meeting, where women would 
have crowded around me, flowers sent forth their 
perfume, and hymns and prayers made all of us 
at home. I spoke, no doubt, forlornly ; anyhow, 
I felt forlorn. The gainsaying political papers 
said next day that I was poor enough and our 
candidate even poorer than I! Major Hilton, 
of Washington, D.C., was with us, and I think if 
there were honours that evening, he bore them 


away. 
Meanwhile, we had heard that our noble 
martyr of the Prohibition army had accepted 


the sacrifice, not without intense reluctance and 
most bitter heart-ache, and our campaign began. 
I say “ ours,” because the White Ribbon women 
were so thoroughly enlisted in it. By going as 
delegates to its convention, many of our leaders 
“lent their influence,” and our five “ general 
officers,” Mesdames Buell, Woodbridge, Stevens, 


* The single exception occurred in Canandaigua, 
N.Y,, September, 1875, when, having spoken by 
invitation before the Conference Temperance 
Society of the M.E. Church, I also briefly addressed 
the first prohibition party audience I had ever seen, 
by invitation of Rev. Mr, Bissell; but I did not 
speak as an adherent, 


| 


| politan Police have notoriously constituted them- 


and facts of the case: A certain place of enter- 
tainment has been a disastrous failure through 
mismanagement. As a last resource, before 
closing their doors, the shareholders engage the 
services of an eminently successful entertainment 
manager to save them from destruction. This 
individual, in a few weeks after he has entered 
on his duties, takes London’s breath away and 
fills his coffers by producing an exhibition which, 
for a while, it is popularly supposed will be 
stopped by the authorities. Then certain jour- 
nalists are induced to throw dust in the eyes of 
the intensely bourgeois County Councillor by 
assuring him that what he may have thought 
outrageous and a sens ar to the metropolis is 
merely true Art, such as is past his comprehen- 
sion. ‘‘If I vote for the refusal of the licence 
of this place, I shall be held up to ridicule,” he 
thinks, and he ucquiesces. And as the Metro- 


selves guardians of public immorality in the 
West End, and the Home Secretary has stated 
in the House of Commons that he is perfectly 
satisfied with the conduct of the police of that 
district, it would appear that we can now look 
to the County Council alone for help, and that 
in any case this exhibition must continue until 
the subject of renewing the licence comes before 
them in September. 

Now this is not a case of Grundyism or mock 
prudery. Men as well as women know that 
certain features of what, but for those—quite 
unnecessary—features, would be a most inter- 
esting exhibition are an insult to womankind. 
True, some women go to see it, but judging 
from my own friends or acquaintances, who 
have been, those who possess any womanly 
instincts at all seem to come™away ashamed and 
indignant. On the other hand, there are always 
women who take delight in showing how much 
of what is revolting to the majority of woman- 
kind they can look upon or listen to without a 
blush or a protest ; but they are in the infinite- 
simal minority. Fortunately, for this purpose, 
women have a vote in the election of the County 
Council. 


—— EES 


The society that seems most desirable is that 
where young and old mingle together, which 
is at once adorned by the grace of girlhood and 
dignified by the strength and self-possession of 
maturity. 
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MOBILISATION OF THE FLEET, 
1894. 


Ir speaks volumes for the solidity of Temperance 
work in the navy in general, snd for the “ Royal 
Naval Temperance Society” in particular, that Miss 
Weston, as superintendent of that Society, was 
able at the shortest notice to organise, or perhaps 
we should say “ mobilise,” branches on board ships 
of war and worpedo boats in about twenty-four 
hours, tay forty-cight at the outside ; but it was fo. 
A large number good and true men, responded 
heartily to the Temperance calls to arms, and came 
forward as volunteers, each and all determined to 
do as much good as they possibly cou!d, by = 
and moral suasion, during the mimic warfare. The 
“Rea” Fleet, under the command of Admirals 
Fitzroy and Dale, and the “ Blue ” Fleet, under the 
command of Admirals Seymour and Drammond, 
consisting of 100 ships, gunboats, and torpedo boats, 
are worthy of the country that they represent. 
Temperatce, found of so much value in the army, 


and spoken of by General Lord Roberts as second 
to nothing 
is equally thought of in our navy. Men given to 
drinking habits have been rescued, moderate men 


in promoting discipline and efficieacy, 


have been encouraged to control appetite, and many 
a steady man has given up bis modicum for the 
sake of the less Aeeseaiiel messmate who would 
be helped ina Temperance course if “ Jack "led the 
way. 


Many captains, commanders, and chaplains in 


the navy have expressed to Miss Weston their 


interest in this work, and desire to patronise and 
assist in every way in their power. 

To return to our great evolutionary fleet, every 
ship, with an exception of one or two torpedo boats, 
flies the Temperance flag, and in the case of the 
mobilised ships, all this was done in twenty-four 
hours. We question whether in any other branch 
of the public service such a result could have been 
so rapidly achieved. 


= ED 


A well-deserved testimonial presentation was 
made to the Rev. Dennis Hird, late secretary of 
the London Branch of the C.K.T.S, on the evening . 
of August 3rd, at the residence of the Dean of 
Hereford. On behalf of various Temperance Societies 
and individuals—including Lady Henry Somerset, 
Canon Scott-Holland, Mr. R. O. B. Lane (of the 
North-Western Police Court), Dr. Norman Kerr, Sir 
Benjamin W. Richardson, Mr. F. Sherlock, Mr. 
Henry Quelch, and Mr. Corrie Grant—the Dean of 
Hereford presented Mr. Hird with an illuminated 
address, a wiiting table, and a puree containing 
160 sovereigns. The recipient, who was received 
with loud cheers, acknowledged the presentation 
very appreciatively, and Sir B. W. Richardson, the 
Rev. Chapman Coltings, and Dr. Law also spoke. 


* * * 


REv. Sivas K. Hocktn«.— Rev. Silas K. Hocking, 
the popular author and preacher, bas promised to 
deliver in London, during the month of October, a 
series of four lectures in aid of Church Extension. 
The places chosen are Dr. Clifford’s Chapel, West- 
bourne Park, October 10th; Rev. B. J. Snell's Chapel, 
Brixton Road, October 11th; Dr. Parker's City 
Temple, October 16th; and the Methocist Free 
Church, Forest Gate, October 17th. The visit of so 
popular a lecturer to four different districts of the 
Metropolis will give a large numter of persons an 
opportunity of seeing and hearing tbe author of 
“ a Benny.” Full details will shortly be pub- 
lished. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Will correspondents kindly write on one side 
of the paper only ? 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S APPEAL. 
To the Editors of Toe Woman's Sicnal. 

MespameEs,—I acknowledge with many thanks 
the copy you have sent me of Lady Henry Somer- 
set's indignant protest —— e indecent ex- 
ara at the Palace — 

she suggests, we cle are ignorant of 
such rasmedinge. I myself, in es a with 
what I believe to be an overwhelming majority 
of my brother clergy, abstain on principle from 
attendance at theatres, so that we are not aware, 
from personal experience, of what is offered 
there for the amusement of the people ; what 
we do know is at second-hand, and the laity 
with whom we habitually converse, though they 
do not think it necessary, like us, to refrain 
entirely from theatre-going, are not likely to be 
attracted to the Palace Theatre. I am old enough 
to remember the disgust with which certain 
“ poses plastiques” were, years ago, denounced 
by all right-minded people. They are revived, 
it seems, in the tableauz. ; 

I cannot, however, quite coincide with Lady 
Honry Somerset in her approval of art nudity. 
i cannot but picture to myself the awful degra- 
dation of the woman who must serve as a model 
for the glorification of womanly form. The girls 
inthe tableaus: at least feel themselves to be 
clothed, whatever their appearance to others ; 
but what of the model ? 

I regret to see a growing disregard of modesty 
-~d delicacy in our art, in a part of our pictorial 

ress, in our advertisements. Nudities, or what 

a still worse, suggestive half-nudities—in marble, 
on canvas, on paper, are but too common; it 
was long before an advertisement was withdrawn 
(I do not know if it was forbidden), which, in 
advocating the use of a certain soap, exhibited 
on every hoarding, a girl in a deshabille in which 
1 should be shocked to see one of my female 
servants. 
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The subject is one which I think cannot be 
profitably brought up in our discourses in church, 
except where the congregation consists exclu- 
sively of men; but I desire to offer my thanks 
to ey Henry Somerset for calling attention 
to it. 

In the higher interests of our young men and 
our girls alike, and for the credit of our people, 
I shall be ready to help, to the fullest extent of 
my limited power, in any plan for repressing 
immodesty and indecency, veiled or unveiled, 
and encouraging that purity which is so serious. 
imperilled by such exhibitions as those whic 
have roused her righteous indignation.—I am, 
faithfully yours, R. THORNTON 

(Archdeacon of Middlesex, 
and Vicar of St. John’s, Notting Hill). 

St. John’s Vicarage, 63, Ladbroke Grove, 

Notting Hill, W., August 10th, 1894. 


To the Editors of Taz Woman's SIGNAL. 

MespameEs,—I have read with interest the two 
articles on theatres in your last issue, and notice 
that one side of the question is not touched 
upon. The influence on the spectators only 
is taken into consideration—not that on the 
performers. Is it not probable that many people 
are deterred from indulging in an amusement 
perfectly harmless so far as they themselves are 
concerned, out of consideration for the young 
actresses whose lives are ruined by the tempta- 
tions by which they are surrounded?! * 

I read a few weeks ago a statement in one of 
the weekly papers which, if correct, is the 
strongest argument I have ever heard brought 
against theatre-going. It was with reference to 
the Theatrical Mission, one branch of which 
consists in a correspondence carried on between 
ladies and young actresses with a view, of course, 
to bringing religious influence to bear upon them. 
It was said that they absolutely refused to be 
addressed by ladies who themselves frequent 
theatres, on the ground that they were getting 
amusement at the expense of the girls whose 
lives were being wrecked. Surely this point of 
view is worthy of consideration in considering 
the subject of theatre-going from an oe 


standpoint.— Yours truly, : 
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——————————____, 
TEMPERANCE REFRESHMENTS ary 
FAIRS. 

To the Editors of THe Woman's Stinag, 

MespameEs,—I feel constrained to write 

tell you of the success of our Bank Holiday “er 
For some time we have been seriously consider 
ing the fact of the utterly inadequate accom. 
modation for refreshments for the tens of 
thousands (I_ am not exaggerating) visiting the 
fair held on Wanstead Flats on Bank Holida 
making it necessary for them to go to the publ 
houses for what they need. We determined ra 
do something this time to remedy this, ang 
hired a tent (60 ft. by 30 ft.) and planted it right 
on the fair ground. We had a ghost show on 
one side, a cocoanut shy on the other, and a 
steam roundabout in front. We sold tea and 
bread and butter and cake, and minerai waters 
From 3 o'clock till 7 o'clock the tent was crowded. 
and we cleared out all we had stocked. We 
were told by many how glad they were to be 
able to get acup of tea. Before the tent became 
too crowded the helpers spoke to the customers 
as they were sitting at the tables, and obtained 
six pledges. We had the tables well supplied 
with temperance literature, and cartoons were 
hung round the sides, which were often examined 
by the visitors. From 6 o'clock to 8 o'clock a 
meeting was held outside the tent, and by means 
of harmonium, violins, and voices, a good 
number was gathered and most earnest addresses 
given. We can, of course, improve on our 
arrangements next time. This time we just 
covered our outlay, but as several of our friends 
said, there is no reason why we should not make 
a protit out of it in future, which should be used 
towards building our Coffee Palace in Forest 
Gate. Feeling sure I have not wearied you by 
letting you see how very much in earnest our 
Forest Gate B.W.’s are, I am, yours sincerely 
ExizapetH H. Emery, Secretary. 


The photo of Mra. Walter Ward, of the Norland Insti- 
tute, published by us lately, should have been 
credited to Mr. Thomas Hall, Baker Street, Portman 
Square, W., and not to another as was done by 
error. 
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PRESS COMMENTS ON THE APPEAL 
TO THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


Lady Henry Somerset has issued a manifesto- 
like protest to British women on the subject of 
g notorious exhibition now being given at a 
certain place of entertainment in London. I 
thoroughly endorse the general purport of her 
objections and arguments, and heartily sym- 
pathise with her in her indignation ; but I do 
not go so far as she does in giving the place a 
free advertisement, and therefore abstain from 
referring to it by name.— Woman. 

Lady Henry Somerset has written an article 
for THE Woman's SIGNAL, strongly denouncing 
as indecent some of the “ Living Pictures ” now 
being given at a London theatre. Either she is 
guilty of gross libel or the exhibition is one that 
should be stopped at once. — Inquirer. 

If I had a vote in the matter, I would 
certainly give itto Lady Somerset. Apart from 

question of modesty, there is nothing 
fascinating in the nude. A nude sheep, shorn 
of its fleece, ie a pitiful object, and so is a nude 
man, shivering on the bank of a river, and so is 
a nude woman kicking up her toes on the stage, 
or standing on a pedestal in absurd imitation of 
one of the Graces. Nature has implanted in us 
a desire for a covering of some sort, and Nature 
iss wise old nurse, who understands what is 
necessary.— South African Empire. 
‘Lady Henry Somerset is on the war-path 
inst the “Living Pictures” at the music- 
halls. She has been to one, she writes. She 
says that the pictures are indecent, and that the 
County Council ought to stop them — Yorkshire 
Evening Post. 

Lady Henry Somerset’s indignation would 
seem to be well founded. Are there no authori- 
ties to take count of these things? And what, 
too, of certain illustrated papers to be seen in 
the newsagents’ windows in all poor localities ? 
They obviously rely for their sale on the flagrant 
or suggested indecency of the pictures. Is there 
no power to limit this evil ?— Record. 

Is it really true that they degrade themselves 
more than Gaiety chorus girls, or serpentine 


James’ Gazette. 


appeal to the women of 
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Lady Henry Somerset, in Tue Woman’s |no upright and mo 
S1GNaL, approaches the 


clothed women. She asks what the London 
County Council, which took strong action with 
regard to the Royal Aqu 
subject of the Zo posters, 
the exhibitionat the Palace ?—City Council Times. 

Lady Somerset deserves much praise for per- 
forming what must be a painful duty. In an 
England, she calls atten- 
tion to the “Living Pictures” exhibited in a | they have allowed their reporters to praise in 


arium a year ago on the 
are doing with regard to 


London music-hall, in which young girls are 
posed with no other clothes at all on them but 
tights from neck to foot, and she asks indig- 
nantly, What are the Lord Chamberlain and 
County Council about !—Rock. 

Lady Henry Somerset, in a remarkable appeal 
addressed through the Press to the women of 
England, touches with rare skill, delicacy, and | And if the Churches, existing as they do for 
intense earnestness on one of the plague-spots 
of modern pleasure, viz, the “Living 
resented at a London 

ord and Work. 

Lady Henry Somerset has issued a vigorous, 
yet temperately worded and self-restrained, 
protest against the ‘‘ Living Pictures” which she 
went to see for herself at a London music-hall.— 

Christian Commonwealth. 

There are exhibitions allowed, or not inter- 
fered with, in London music-halls, which can | 
hardly be described. Lady Somerset says: “No 
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skirt-dancers? If Lady Henry Somerset h 


ad | prize-fight could be one half so brutalising, so 


attacked the tableaur because they are stupid | de-civilising, so degrading to the most sacred 
and ugly, we could understand her better.—S¢. | instincts of humanity as this pageantry of 


|shame.’ Are there no judges, no magistrates, 


men in London, to 


question of fableaur see to it, without a moment's delay, that such 
vivants. Her remarks are no less pointed and | monstrosity should cease !— News. 

rtinent than they are daringly frank. Lady | 

enry has my warmest appreciation in her cour- writer now appeals to the English public as the 
ageous and womanly endeavour to grapple with | accomplices in this degradation. If the facts 
this insult to her sex.—- Porcupine. 

Lady Henry Somerset, having lately visited | asserts, we are rapidly declining in that direction 
the Palace Theatre with the object of satisfying | in which so many civilisations have drifted to 
herself as to what the much talked of tableau ' their doom. The decay of morals in the State 
vivunts there really were, has sent us a state- | has everywhere been followed by political ex- 
ment of her views. She declares that this is the 
first time in a Christian country that the public | public influence they possess to arrest the down- 
has been bidden to assist at an exhibition of un- 2 movement in our public morals, and assert 


In the interest of the performers themselvesthe 


are as Lady Henry Somerset unhesitatingly 


tinction. The women of England must use the 


the dignity of a virtuous womanhood. The 
matter rests with them more largely than they 
are sometimes aware.— Church Times. 

Lady Henry Somerset asks a very pertinent 
question toth of the Press and the Churches. 
She ‘cannot believe that those responsible for 
the conduct of our grea; London journals 
personally know the nature of the exhibition 


their columns.” Also she is sure that the 
Churches are ignorant of what is going on, or 
they would have spoken out. It is a pity that 
there should be reasons for declining to fall in 
with Lady Henry’s charitable conviction. But 
there cannot be much doubt that cowardice, and 
not ignorance, lies at the bottom of the silence. 


religious and philanthropic purposes, do not 
speak, no one has a right to point the finger of 
scorn at the Press. This,‘as well as many others, 
is emphatically a question for the Churches. — 
Liverpool Porcupine. 

So far we are in perfect accord with Lady 
Henry Somerset, and we trust her womanly 
appeal on behalf of the maiden modesty of her 
young sisters will echo and re-echo through all 
decent, not to say Christian circles, until all 
licence for this licentiousness is stayed.— The 

| Christian. 
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- NATIONAL, BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President—LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 

Headquarstere, 24, Memorial Hzll, London, E.C. 

NOTICE.— Will correspondents bear in mind 
that Branch Reports will not be inserted in THE 
Woman's SIGNAL unless they are bric/, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only ? 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 


BIDEFORD.—A united temperance demonstration 
has been held at Bideford. There was a drgwing- 
room meeting for women at Hallsannery, and simul- 
taneously in Bideford there was a parade, in which 
many children and some adults joined. About 400 
ch attended the tea in the Music Hall, and an 
bour later, the evening meeting was addressed by 
Miss Agnes E. Slack, of the B.W.T.A.; the Rev. R. 
Churchill, secretary Church of England Temperance 
Association; Mr. John E Doxferd,. of Bickington ; 
and Mrs. Durbin, of Bideford. The Mayor presided. 

MOUNTSORREL.—The B.W.T.A. held an afternoon 
meeting at the Mecbanics’ Institute, addressed by 
Miss Austin, of Oadby, and followed by a tea on 
Miss Jacques’ lawn. 

PENARTH.—The B.W.T.A. held a meeting on 
August 2od.,in Andrew’s Hall, presided over by 
Professor Powell, at which there was a large 
attendance. The address was given by Miss 
Gorham. 

Barry.—On August Ist, by invitation of Mrs. 
Mcxey, a Garden Meeting was beld at Barry House. 
Unfortunately, the first part of the afternoon was 
wet and the party had to adjourn to the Parish Hall, 
where the meeting was held. The chair was taken 
bh: Rey, Canon Allen and a very interesting address 
was given by Mies Gorham. In the evening Miss 
Gorham addressed a large meeting in the Wesleyan 
Chapel. Over thirty members were added to the 
association, much to the encouragement of the 
local President. During the week previous Miss 
Gorham conducted an Evangelistic Mission in the 
Wesleyan Chapel. 

B.iyTH.—The usual monthly meeting was, fora 
summer month, well attended. Mrs. Westwater 

ded, Mrs. Lyal, of Stocksfield, gave a very 
teresting and practical address on “ Alcobol in 
Food and Alcvohot as Medicine.”’ The Secretary 
urged on the members tke claims of THE WOMAN'S 
SIGNALand WoMAN’s SIGNAL BUDGET, and several 
members promised to become subscribers. It was 
also announced that Miss Gorham would address a 
ublic meeting at Blyth under the auspices of the 

.W.T.A. on September 12th at seven o'clock. The 
committee will be glad to sce members of neigh- 
bouring branches who would like to hear Miss 
Gorham. v 

PupsEy, Leeps—The members of this branch 
held their first public meeting on August 3rd. It 
was connected with a garden party, and was held 
in the Moravian Chapel, Fulneck, the grounds and 
buildings belonging to the settlement being thrown 
open, and kindly lent for the occasion. The speakers 
were Mrs. Whiting and Mrs. Emmett, of Leeds, 
Mises Wright, Gainsboro, and Miss Millington, York. 
After the meeting, tea was served in the Lecture 
Hall toabout 200, and a pleasant evening was spent. 
Nine new members and five associate members gave 
in their names, bringing the members up to fifty. 
The affair was altogether a complete success, and 
has much encouraged the members. 

SUDBURY, SUFFOLK.—On Wednesday, the 8th, a 
tea was held at tue Friends’ Meeting House, after 
which the members drove to Wood Hall where they 
were most kindly received by‘the president, Mrs. 
Courtnall. Various games were enjoyed, especially 
amongst the gooseberry trees, and then the party 
adjourned to the hall, where the rest of the evening 
was spent in readings, songs, etc. 

RoATH BRANCH.—This branch decided at their 
committee meeting, held July 29th, to discontinue 
their usual fortnightly meetings, but to hold open- 
air gatherings in different districts in Roath. On 
Tuesday, July 31st, the first was he'd. Although 
the rain came down heavily, these brave sisters, 
eight in number, held to their work, and for two 
hours pleaded witn the Lord to bless this endeavour. 
The people congregated on doorsteps and in 
sheltered places and listened with great attention, 
Mr. John Ings and Mr. Thomas rendered valuable 

aid by their presence and in addressing the people 
on total abstinence. 

STOCKPORT BRANCH, B.W.T.A.—The members 
and friends of the Stockport Branch had a pleasant 
and successful trip on Thursday, August ‘th, to 
Broad Oak Farm, Torkington, After partaking of 
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tea, it was decided that as several applications for 
new licences would be made at the Brewster 
Sessions on August 22nd, a resolution should be 
sent from the meeting requesting the magistrates 
to refuse all such licences, and that a copy be sent 
to each magistrate before the sessions. The reso- 
lution having been read, its adoption was moved by 
Miss Oldham, seconded by Mrs. Pinkerton, an“ 
passed unanimously, Several of the members also 
belong to the Anti-Licensing Committee, and are 
helpiog in canvassing the neighbourt:ood against the 
licenses. Thirty copies of the Signal Budget were 
sold; afterwards games and boating were indulged 
in until time for the return journey. 

BRECON (Wales).—A pic-nic and open-air meeting 
was arranged in connection with this branch for 
Wednesday, July 18th. The weather proving un- 
favourable, the tea meeting was held at the New 
Lion Coffee Tavern, whicn was well attended. All 
present appeared to thoroughly enjoy themselves. 
A public meeting was held at Dr. Coke’s Memorial 
Hail, Mrs. C. E. W. Price, secretary, presiding in 
the unavoidable absence of the president, and in 
the course of an admirable address, described the 
position and prospects of the Women’s Temperance 
Movement. An excellent address upon Esther, the 
woman who delivered a nation, was given by Rev. 
R. Burgess (Cardiff). Resolutions in favour of 
Women’s Suffrage and the L«cal Veto Biil were 
unanimously passed. Votes of thanks were accorded 
to the lady president and the speakers, and the 
pleassnt and progressive meeting terminated. 

BostTon.—Boston Branch had a very successful 
gathering on Thursday. Waggoneties conveyed 
friends to the grounds of Mr. Taylor, Frampton 
West End. Tea was provided at five o’clock, after 
which a puolic meeting was held, Mrs. Frank 
Harrison presided, addresses were given by Alderman 
Lammie, Mr. Peatling, and Miss Langstaff. This 
Branch gave the children of the Cropley’s Court 
Mission a picnic on Tuesday. Waggons kindly lent 
by Mr. Peatling conveyed the children to the 

rounds of Mr. Lockwoode, Boston West. The 
resh air, tea, and sports were enjoyed to the 
‘fall. Toree cheers for the friends who had con- 
tributed to the pleasure of the children brought a 


_very pleasant outing to a close, 


TULSE HILL AND WEst Norwoop.—Tbrough 
the kindners of Mrs. Blaikie, a drawing-room meet- 
ing, was held on August 10th. The president (Mrs. 
Woodford Fawcett) presided, when reports were 
given by the officers of the different branches, 
namely Mrs. Base, Mrs. Fraser, the Misses Gill, 


-Higgs, Stemp and Siade Jones. These reports were 


most encouraging. A special feature was the report 
of the coffee s:all on Streatham Hill which was 
started to meet the needs of the working men 
employed on the Leigham Court Building Estate. 

LIVERPOOL —For tke last six months many 
ladies in connection with ‘‘The Women’s Crusade 
against Intemperance” have been working assidu- 
ously in getting signatures to a memorial to present 
to the City magistrates, asking them—lIst. To close 
all public-house back doors used for trade purposes. 
2nd. To suppress all music, singing, and dancing 
licenses granted to licensed victuallers; and 3rd. 
To reduce the number of existing licenses granted 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor. Though this 
appeal originated from the Ladies’ Temperance 
Association, it was thought desirable to form a new 
executive, including ladies not connected with any 
such organisations, but who felt that the subjects 
of the memorial affected the well-being of the 
whole community, and more especially women. By 
their united efforts the City has been canvassed, 
and 23,000 signatures secured, incluving those of 
the Countess of Lathom, Countess of Sefton, Lady 
Forwood, the Lady Mayoress, Hon. Mrs. McNeill, 
and all classes of women. On Friday, 10th inst., a 
deputation of ladies presented this memorial in 
book form, bound in calf, with inscription in gold 
letters, to the magistrates, were courteously re- 
ceived, and anxiously await their decision. The 
deputation were: Mrs. Allan Bright, Mrs. John R. 
Pratt, Mrs. J. Pegram, Mrs. Egerton Stewart Brown, 
Mrs. Wm. Crosfield, Mrs. Thos, Crosfield, Mrs, Jas. 
Marples, Mrs. Currie, Mrs. R. H. Lundie, Mrs, 
Braithwaite, Mrs. J. Given, Miss Williams, Miss F. 
Calder, Miss F. Ashton, Miss Wells, Miss Burroughs, 
Miss A. Wilson, C.K.T.S, 

Lonpon.—Mr. Matthew Burnett re-visited the 
Great Assembly Hall, Mile End Road, K., on Tuesday 
evening last, and delivered a Gospel Temperance 
address toa large audience. Mr. Fred Cnarrington 
at this meeting referred to the increase of drunken- 
ness among women in East London. At the close 
of the address, a number of persons signed the 
pledge. Subsequently another large meeting was 
held in the vestibule. 

On the Sabbath, August 12th, Mr. Burnett 
delivered three evangelistic addresses in the new 
Mission Hall, Great Wakering. The power of God 
was present at each of the services, and a large 
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number of persons bore will testimo 
special blessing which had aH to ther = R 
various services. Mr. Burnett called pM 
tion at the evening service to the exceptio, oor 
large number of persons who were under the infl 7 
ence of drink on Bank Holiday, makiny sye44, 
reference to Walthamstow, where on. a 
counted no less than one hundred in one street 
considerable portion of them being women Me 
Burnett expressed the hope that this subject ond 
be taken up at once, and everything done that w 
possible to be done on the part of the various Ge 
perance organisations to get the mothers of this 
country to give up that which is becoming women’ 
greatest curse. . 
NoTes.—Three ladies have recently become 
members of Blundelisands Voluntary school com. 
mittee and also three ladies are just nominateq as 
members of the Technical Instruction Committee 
of Great Crosby, near Liverpool. Address of the 
secretary of the Society for the Protection of Birds 
is Mrs. ¥. 8. Lemon, Hill Crest, Red Hill, and nyt 
Reading as given in the number on August 2nd. 


Hotes and Queries. 

InqurrEx.— Can you tell me 3f there is 
branch of the B. W.T.A. in the neighbourhood of 
Ilford, Essex ? 

To Inqumer.—There is a branch of the 
N.B.W.'1T.A. at Manor Park, Ilford. President 
Mrs. H. D. Bull, 122, Claremont Road, Forest 
Gate; Secretary, Mrs. Fairhurst, 12, Cumberland 
Road, Manor Park, Ilford. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN W.C.T.U. 

The year's work as reported at tuis annual meet- 
ing is in every way encouraging. The T'reasurer’s 
report showed the receipts for the year to have 
been £636, and the expenditure £558, The Depart- 
ment vf Scientific Temperance Instruction reported 
that through the efforts of the Union toe Council 
of Eaucation had placed on the desk of every 
teacher 1n the Government and aided schools copies 
of the book on temperance teaching, cailed “ The 
Manual of Health ana Temperance,” but that teach- 
ing from the book was optional on the part of 
teachers. Books and literature are placed in rail- 
way stations and on steamers, and are distributed 
to the sick and poor, and in other ways. 

A large wooden house on wheels has been fitted 
up by the Society by permission of the Town 
Council in the Market Square, Maritzburg, and used 
asa restaurant during the day, and as a Gospel 
Mission at night. One lady in Maritzburg has daring 
the past twelve munths sent vo Grey’s Hospital a 
thousand bouquets of flowers, and ladies have visited 
he almshouses, gaols, and hospitals in Maritzburg 
and Duroan with flowers and fruit. 

Mass Palmer reported that in the Cape Colony the 
Union was petitioning for the repeal of the aohor- 
rent C. D. Act; ana they had established Rescue 
Homes at Salt Kiver in the West, and at Maritzburg 
in the East. The general interest in the estaolish- 
ment of refreshment tents and coffee houses had 
been increased. It was out of their power at 
present to establish a practical cooking school and 
to lecture on the chemistry of food, but the house- 
keeping column in the White Ribbon was, she 
hopea, the beginniog of greater things in the way 
of hygienic cooking. It had been fur some time 
her aesire that a Svuuth African woman should take 
the place of “miniscer at large” for South Africa, 
which; she at present occupied, and Miss Kmilie 
Solomon would begin her duties in South Africa 
after a year’s rest and travel. Since the last con- 
vention of the Union Miss Palmer has planted the 
standard of the W.C.T.U. in six new places in the 
Cape Colony, four places in the Free State, and one 
place in Natal. 


————EEEE 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
25 per cent. allowed fur cash. 

“A GREAL MOTHER.” By Miss Frances E, 
WILLARD and her kinswoman, MiNERVA 
bRack Norton. With Introduction by LADY 
HENRY SOM&RSET. Price 6s., carriage extra. 

CHILUKEN'S ILLUSLRATED BOUK : Our Village 
Life, Writven and designed by Lady Henry 
Somerset. Post free, 2s. 

DUTIES OF WUMEN. Acourse of Lectures. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. Price 2s. td, post 


free, : sk 
THE WHITE RIBBON BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
Edited by Miss Anna Gordon. Price's 


24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON 
STREET, k,C, 
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“Poor Parish Surrounded 


victoria and Albert Docis 


WHOLLY UNDENOMIN ATIONAL. 
Presh Air for Children and Tnvatids. 


pUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


us population of poor pale faced 
ee and eae, workin’ men risin, 

‘+k beds, in whose case recov: 8 
trom to, existence. 10s. will give a fort- 
night's fresh air to fe ge or invalid.— 
. STEWART SMYTH, The Vicarage, 

st. Mark’s, Victoria Docks, London, EB. 

Anon. and Sir W. O. thanked. 


SOUTHWARK. 
paoches: BOYS’ 
ein HOME, 


Toronto. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGBT, 


To receive really destitute boys, from 6 to 
18 years of age, without pido or recom- 
mendation beyond ABSOLUTE NEED. 

Urgent cases are considered at any time, 
pat Mr. Fegan may be personally consulted 
pboot ORPHAN. HOMELESS, or ERRING 
BOYS at the Boys’ Home, 95, Southwark 
Street, 8.E., on Mondays, 10 till 2. 

‘Atl communications should be addressed— 

JI. W. Oo. FE 


. A 
The Boys’ Home, 
95, Southwark Street, London, 8.E. 


___ #6, Southwark Street London, 8-F 
FAESH AIR FOR POOR CHILDREN 


For 10/- subscribed, & pale-faced child can 
joy a country holiday for a fortnight. 
Help greatly needed fur 500 in this, the 
th'rd Poorest District in London. 

A. StrvtemMan Hearing, Vicar, St. Paul's, 
Clerkenwell, 45, Colebrooke Kow, N. 


Bankers—London and County. 


/ ALEXANDER GUNNER, 


Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc. 
Send for Terms at once. 


Pianofortes Greaney. bought. sold.selec- 
ted, packed. dispatched all parts of 
World. Second-hand. 


Collard & Collard Cottage for sale tri; 
chord, rosewood case, equal to new. 
Exceptional value. 
10, Queen’s Road, Notting Hill, London. 
Mention this Paver. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FOR 28. 
éd. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Oc., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


|g eral fs OF GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, and valuable freehold 
property for sale (Midlands). ° School 
of bigh repute. Over 100day pupils. Income 
£1,017, largely augmentable by taking 
boarders. Principal retiring. Price £3,100 
(goodly portion on mortgage if desired). 
Exceptionally fine investment for efficient 
te ch-r.—Apply, SCHOLASTIC MuTUAL Asso- 
ciation, Lrp., Burlington Chambers, New 
Street, Birmingham. 


sT. AUGUSTINE’S, 
CLIFTONYILLE, MARGATE. 

High-class Ladies’ School. Principal, 
Mrs. John James. Refined Christian home. 
Situated close to the sea. Resident and 
visiting Rnglish and Foreign teachers, hold- 
ing University degrees. Preparation for all 
examinatione, inc'uding London  B.A., 
Royal Academy of Music, South Kensington 
Science and Art. Gymnastics, swimming, 
riding, tennis. Pupils received any time. 
Arrangements made for holidays. Refe- 
rences, parental, medical, Indian, Colonial. 


MALVERN HOUSE, BLOCKLEY, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals, the Misses JUDSON. 
Home School for Girls in a lovely and 
bracing village on the Cotswold Hills. Resi- 
dent Foreign and Engiish governesses and 
visiting masters. Earnest Christian train- 
ing. Terms moderate and inclusive. Refe- 
rences kindly permitted to the Rev. John 
Wilkinsen, Mildmay Mission to the Jews, 


and to parents of pupils. 


A SOLID FACT! 


‘THE’ VERY BEST 
LADIES’ MEDIUM 
FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


(PREPAID) IS 
The ‘Woman’s Signal.’ 


principles home comforts; 428. to 52s. 6d. 
v 


ber of Ro 
Haverstork House, Claremont Road. 


O LET for august, Kight-roomed 


vegetables, milk, coal. 
water.—Terms, apply B. Ems, Tots, Wilts. 


OLIDAY RESORT.—Sea Front. 


antly situated ; easy access to all ‘parts of 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


a 
bo KI 


makers uf 


Mauchester. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS ror 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
_ . Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


JoHN Hapnon & Co , Lavrest Tre Tu Rena. 


OLKESTONE (best part).—Gvod 
Private TEMPERANCK BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Christian 

nclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwakp (mem- 
British Nursing Association), 


Houee, in Village 10 miles from Bath, 
on Great Western Railway. Tennis, 
Hot and_ cold 


w.s. 336, 


Rooms with or without board for 
Ladies only.—Apply ‘‘ Matron,” Uni- 
versity College, Wales, Balmoral Houée, 
Aberystwyth. (w.8. 333. 


A LAD Y, Member B.W.T.A., desires 
one or two others, or married couple, 
to share well-furnished house. Pleas- 


London.— Address, 3, Travers Road, Russell 
Roa‘, Fineburv Park, N [w.s. 329. 

OLIDAY, SKEASIDE,—Comfort- 

able board and residence from 

428. per week. Dinner, 1.30 —60, 

Marine Pa-ade, Great Yarmouth. [w 8. 324. 


LITTLEHAMPTON 
HOME OF REST 
FOR CHRISTIANS. 


Facing sea. South aspect. 

Terms from 17s. 6d. per week. 

For particulars send stamped envelope. 
Rev. W. DarLow SaRJEANT, The Hillyers, 
Oseney Crescent. Camden Road, N.W. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
6a. for each Additiona! 9 Words. 
Three insertious as two. 


Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


AID ATTENDANT Wanted for 
invalid lady. Nonconformist. Total 
abstsiner’s home in the country in 

Lancashire. State wages and all particulars 
to Mrs. Ecc.es, 20, Broad Walk, Buxton. 
[w.s. 335 


aber TEACHERS RECEIVED 
as VACANCIES occur. COMFORT. 
ABLE HOMES. HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHING. London Matriculation, Cam. 
bridge Local, Royal Academy of Music, 
South Kensington, Froebel, and all other 
examirations. Moderate Fees.—Knighte- 
ville Training College and Kindergarten, 
Lewisham High Road, S.E. 


= 


(joes (GENERAL) wanted for a 
quiet country situation near London. 
HOUSEMAID kept. Must be active, 

and have good personal character. Wages 
£20, all found.—Address, Mrs. TOWER», 

Portsdown Lodge, Hendon. 


ANTED,THOROUGH GENERAL 
SERVANT. Plain cooking. Early 
riser. Christian preferred. A good 

place for one who would value home com- 
torts.-Apply, or write, to 8%, Goldsmith 
Gardens. Acton, W., London. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS FoR Is. 6d. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon &Co., Latest TIME TUFSDAY,. 
N RS. MULLER, of 86, PORTLAND 
PLACE, LONDON, W., wishes to 
recommena A LADY, age 33, as USE- 
FUL COMPANION or similar post. Is 
thoroughly domestic, good manager, writes 
well; is very fond of children ; ¢xperiencad. 
—Answers to MRS. WHITLOCK, 57, Beau- 
mont Street, Portland Place, W. [w.8. 332. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
TECHNICAL ano PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING. 


By Mrs. WOODGATE LOW, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTER 


TS Btock Clothing in 
Wool, kk, or Cotton. 
INSTRUCTIONS FREE. Lists od. Post, 
9 TRIUMPHANT AWARD at PARIS. The only 
WINNER in the WORLD of 5 Gold Medals and 2° other Honoura, 

the “SUN” Seamless Stocking Ribber.—Harrison 
nitting Machine Co., Ltd. Works, 48, Upper Brook Street, 


course at the Lady Missionaries’ Training 
Home—as Mission Worker in connection 
with an Evangelical Church, Mission, or 
Y.W.0.A.—Further particulars on applica- 
tion to B. J. M., Grove Street Institute, 
Glasgow. 


Webb-Peploe. — Appl Mrs. 
Glengall Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


JouHN 


YARD and CARRIAGE FRBE.—“ Post- 
master,” Holborn Place, Plymouth. 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


oe 


OOS Pee ee 


R. E. J. MITCHELL can 
thoroughly recommend a Lady 
Btudent—just finishing her two years’ 


CRANE & SONS' PIANOS. 


Elegance in Design. 
Splendid Quality in Tone. 


SCOTLAND ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


eer lng from ow a1 70 
merican Organs from ... § 6 0 
Harmoniums from...  .. 317 0 


BUMSTED’S 
| TABLE SALT. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 


A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many 
benetically taking the plinee of ten. Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies 
the needed es re unduly exciting the 
eystem.—Sold in kete and Tins, by Grocers, 
Inbelled “ JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homaopathio 
Chemists, London.”* . 


ee 
and head nolses 
E overcome, Simple. 
New. Permanent, Painless, 
Particulare Free. 


The H. 0. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


Great Questions 
of the Day. 


By Professor H. E. RoBtns, D.D, 
LLD., Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, U.S.A. A work which has 
received wide acknowledgment in 
America, and which is reproduced in 
this country to aid, by its scholarly 
system of revision, a correct discern- 
ment of the great truths enunciated 
in the Scriptures. Post free, 1s. 


CASES. Experienced, elderly, well 
recommended, among others, by Mrs. 
DygrR, 18, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
hree insertions as Two. 
oy ie Advertisements 5s. per inch, 
appon & Co., LaTesT TIM® TUESDAY. 


ANNED NBT, in Perfect Order 13d. 
a yard. Lots of 60 yards, FIVE SHiL- 
LINGS. 100 yards,a PENNY SQUARK 


in AIR-TIGHT TINS, 28. per lb., free; 
21 very large, selected NEW-LAID EGGS, 
28. 9d., free (breakages replaced). DAIRY- 
FED PORK, etc.—Mrs. ConyErs, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. = 


(Fig FROM INDIA just received 
box softest, warmest, real Rampore 
Onuddah shawls (washable), 3 yards 
by 1%. Indispensable chilly evenings, 
country or seaside. 228. 9d., about half 
English price. Comparison shops invited. 
Sent free, approval.—Douatas, 6, Shand- 
wick Place, Mainhavelh, 


ADIES WHO WEAR SEAL- 
SKILNS.—Great Bale of Sealskin Jackets 
at £20. Winter price £30. Inspec- 

tion invited. Old jackets remodelled. Pr.ce 
list free.—GrorGe AuGustus NICHOLAS, 
Furrier, 204, Regent Street, London, W. 


SUFFERER, partially blind and 
paralyeed, earnestly begs readers to 
purchase her proprietary toilet soap. 
Tablets, 6d. and 1s. post free.—Write ALPHA, 
21, Clarence Street. Clapham. London. 


STHMA.—Persons suffering from 

asthma, difficulty of breathing, etc., 

are invited to try (free of charge) a 

remedy for affording immediate relief.—C., 
Me. G. A. KEyworru, Hastings. 


AIR FALLING OFF.--A lady, 
whose daughter was cured in a fort- 
night, will send particulars to anyone 

enclosing stamped addressed envelope to 
Mrs. C. Winckove, Mexfield Road, East 
Putnev, 8.W. 


OTICE TO LADIES.—DREW’S 
best BOOTS and SHOES only.—The 
COUNTY COUNOIL have changed 

the address of this old-established business 
from 77, GLOUCESTER PLACE, Hyde Park, 
to 77, GLOUCESTER TERRACE, Hyde 
Park. The proprietor takes this opportunity 
to announce that ladies and children can 
be supplied with best boots and shoes at 
the above address. 


EALTIUY AND ARTISTIC 
GOWNS made up from 10s. 6d. 
Children's dresses from 4s. 6d. Scien- 

tific system, fit guaranteed. Boys’and girls’ 
suits on approval. Many testimonials. All 
charges moderate.-F. F., 17, Aubert Park, 
Highbury, N. 


TOOTH-AGHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


K.C. 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


LINDSEY & SONS. 


Best House for Trusses, Blastic Stockings, 
Belts, Female attendant. List post free, 

32, Ludgate Hill, 40, Gracechurch Street, 
112, Great Portland Street, London, and 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


‘THE MOST POPULAR BLACKLEAD. 


“The Most Remarkable Polish.” 


For Deep, Lasting, Beautiful Polish, Ask 
for and Use only 


NIXEY?’ 
BLACK LEAD. 


WILL NOT FADB OR ROST. 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade advts. _... woe 2. 4/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 


5 Prevents Decay. 3/6 fifty-two. ; 
BUNTER Saves Extraction. Page ... Bee ne we £10 
Sleepless NightsPrevented Half-page ... wee w «&A Ae. 
Quarter £3 1s. 


Special positions by arrangement. ; 

Situations wanted _.. .. 80 words 1/8, 
Three insertions, as two. 

Situations vacant sas .. #0 words 2 . 
Three insertions, 1s two. 

To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 

laneous udvts. ase w BO words 2/ 
6d. tor every Additional) Words. 

‘Three insertions as two. 


Neuralgic Headache and all 
Nerve Pains removed by 
BUNTEK'S NERVINE. 
All Chemists, Is. 14d. 


————————— 
ALL ADVTS. must be sent to the 
SOLE AGENTS, 

JOHN HADDON & CO,, 


Eatract froma letter from Duchess of Teck : © A very excellent and useful work.’ Bouverie House, 
Punusnens: Mesa, SIMPKIN, MARAHALL, TA MILTON, KEVE & CO. ED,” Salisbury Square, E.C., 
1, StavioneRs Hani Court, Loxpon, EC. NOT later than Tuesday morning. 


112 5 WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Avaust 16, 1804, 


Ee eee re any 
Highest Honours, CHICAGO, Highest_Honours, CHICAGO, 1893 


’S “Strongest and Best.’_ and Best.” 
pee edema nr 
Pure Concentrated 


80 em "WwEDAiorn Awarded to C O C O a 
J. &. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


‘“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
BEST Established 


i eS Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND : 4 
CHEAPEST. 


9: 
oe 


FOR 
IN FANTS, In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, Ex & 


AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”—Lancet, 


a AO Tt hin STOO ei BS My, Ye 


THE HERALD gakeeees AT MALF-PRICE FOR ORATUITOUS STIBUTION 
nts. OF MERCY. | THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: 


AND SCOTT’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
EIGHT Exon ILLUSTRATED. 4 4 copies apies racnthly for One Year, 2s. MORGAN AN 
8 copies, 48.; 12 copies, 6s.; post free to any address. COMPLETE, 
THE LIONS Led Se rhe wus ; 96 Pages, imperial Svo Size, in Handsome Cover, 
ALICE LEE'S COMFORTER. d t, 
A WORD ABOUT NOVELS. FOR ZB fm Esomace Freee, 
RIGHTEOUSNESS—MAN’S AND GOD'S. : 
ONLY ONCE! 


100 copies for 208, net, oe extra. Sample copy 3d.; if: sent 
FOR THE YOUNG. by post, 43d. 
“THERE IS NOBODY ELSE.” a 
USING THE PIECES. A pplication should be made to the Publishers, 


MORGAN & SCOTT, “he Christian” OFFICE, 12, PATERNOSTER 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. Or to any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE TEMPERANCE LESSON MANUAL. 


Series Nos. 1 and 2. 


POETRY. 
A WAY I KNEW NOT. By Rev. J. D. Burns. 
MORGAN AND ot 12, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 


LONDON. 
na may he ordered of any Bookseller. 


Price 3d. soon by post 3id. 


ee 24, Memorial Hall, Miwadeeletenl = SMEG Bar 
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